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“Dr. Milne’s Standard 
a al Arithmetic is the best 

theoretical and practical 
work on the subject that I have seen. 
I can truly recommend it to all teach- 
ers of the subject. It deserves to be 
extensively adopted in the schools.” 
George W. Coakley, Professor of 
Mathematics, &c. University of the 
City of New York. 


Teachers and school officers desir- 
ing a change in Arithmetics should 
examine Dr. Milne’s new two book 
course, of which the work referred to 
above is the higher book. The Series 
is just completed, is thoroughly 
modern, and excels in all the essen- 
tials of a practical course. 


Milne’s Elements 

of Arithmetic -30 
Milne’s Standard 

Arithmetic - - .6s5 
Books sent prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price. Specially 
favorable terms for intro- 
duction. 


American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 





For Teaching 


the most fundamental of the branches of the com- 
mon school curriculum, READING, you can find 
for your pupils’ hands no books more attractive in 
method, quality of reading lessons and exercises 
than the Holmes New Readers, or the Davis 
Reading Books or the Lippincott ( Willson) Popu- 
lar Readers; or 

For teaching ARITHMETIC, Venable’s New 
Arithmetics, or Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics, or 
Nicholson’s Arithmetics : or , 

For teaching GEOGRAPHY, Maury’s Ele- 
mentary Geography and Manual of Geography, and 
Maury’s Physical Geography, 

For our Descriptive Catalogue and information 
concerning these and other valuable and approved 


text-books, address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


43747 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
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The Pencil is better 
than the Pen. = = 


from the pencil.” 


Ex-President Harrison, whose hand-writing is as clear, precise, and neat as 
that of a woman, said, after writing his annual message with a lead pencil, pre- 
sumably a Dixon ‘‘American Graphite,” 
Other eminent men who have felt the weight of great 


‘‘My thoughts flow more freely 


responsibilities, have been conscious of nervous irritation and mental friction 
when using a pen and an almost entire freedom from such exhaustion when using 
a pencil with a smooth and easy yielding lead. General Grant used a Dixon 
‘‘American Graphite” S. M. in writing his messages, and all who use Dixon's 
‘‘ American Graphite” pencils commend them for their unequaled qualities. 

If you are not familiar with them mention N. Y. 


"SCHOOL JOURNAL and send 16 cents for samples 
worth double the money. - - 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE C0., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Bank, Church, Schock, Rote, and Office 
Furnishings. 
AMERICAN DESK & SEATING CO., 


270-272 WasasH Ave., Cnicaao, Icv. 


Alfred | L. Robbins ¢ Co.. 


—-% "ation aaied ‘' 
ishing Co., (Established 1871.) 


179 & 181 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Mehere of = High-Grade Science 
ratus for Schools and 





KValveless Air Pumps, Double 
Acting Static Electrical Ma- 
chines, School Dynamo, Sol- 

ar Microscopes, Electrical 
Test Instruments and 
Modern Educational 
. Appliances of all 
kinds — 
Catalogue me and SPECIAL 


Net Prices on any thing 
required in your work. 


Mention Tue ScHoot Journa. 


QUEEN & CO., 


(INCORPORATED) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes, 
Magnifying Glasses, 
Botanical Cases, Ete. 


Write tor price dist, mentioning school in which you 
teach. Sfecial guotations will be made on guanti- 
ties for school use. 


A. 0,5" “SCHOOL PENS 








PERRY &,¢ co 


Largest and Oldest Pen Makers in the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 
SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


cot Ages, 0, Brntay, 


BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 
ERASERS 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 


SIDNEY OHIO 


CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


307-309 WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 





GLOBES 
MAPS 
BLACKBOARDS 
SCHOOL DESKS 


All kinds of 
School Supplies. 


-— Potter & Putnam 
44 E.-14th St., 
New York. 





a Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 


From an original, on ordinary paper with 
any pen, 100 Copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and sam- 
ples.) AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 


20 VESEY ST., NEw York, 


THE 


* é 
MACHU, 


CAMERA 


Light, Compact and Easy of Manipulation. 
Every part is simplicity itself. The em! with which 
THE PREMIER may te operated, for both hand and 
tripod use, is a point appreciated by those desiring a 
practical Camera, adapted to meet the demands of the 
Amateur Photo; rapher. Either glass plates or films 
may be used. Price, 818. 


Rochester Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y, | 




















Manufacturers of 


ARTISTS MAI MATERIALS 


FUSE BUNIERS 
COLORS 


| ae | 
TINE VARNISHES 


Corre mS invited 
Ce atalegues of our various departments 
to - manencecene~ a 


a ray Buy Ne 
ai = $' a at 
. « tton St. Cor & h 
7 i's SS wise D> 
Sex Sek 























BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PRILADELY AIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 
EP" TLLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUBS 
‘urnished on application 





J. M. OCLAOTS, 





HEADQUARTERS F 
W. & A. K. Johnston’ 3 " Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St.. New York. 





Per yard, _ yard wide, $ “75 


BLACKBOARD CLOTH. "2277-2 





WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 


of PH} scation er Scho 


&9 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. ScHootw Books and Suevisis~oll kinds. 





i STERBROOK'S 


No, 333. 


kextra Fine. 


Standard School Numbers. 
Seimei 333,444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 


Ss TES Ess? EE ES Re Soe ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., N.Y. 
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Bicycle 


If there’s anybody who needs rest 
and recreation it is he or she who 
gives the mind to educational things, 
who works the brain in the building 
of civilization. The world. honors 
the teacher, and the teacher owes to 
the scholar good health and mental 
happiness. Between brain-working 
hours, or during vacation, there is no 
exercise so economical, so healthful, 

joyful as cycling. There is no bi- 
cycle of the guaranteed, positive, and 
unquestionable excellence of the 
Columbia. 

Delightful book, entitled “Out- 
doors,” with articles on Lawn 
Tennis, by F. A. Kellogg; Yachting, 
by G. x Stewart; Terrestrial Flight 
(About Cycling), by Julian Haw- 
thorne; Foot Ball, by Walter Camp; 
Base Ball, by J. C. "Morse ; Horseiman- 
ship, by H.C. Merwin ; Health and 
Rowing, by Benjamin Garno; Recrea- 
tion and Sport in Canoes, by C. Bow- 
yer Vaux; sent for five two-cent 
stamps. Columbia catalogue free at 
all Columbia Aqrnees; by mail for 
two two-cent stam 

Pope Mfg. Co., 

Chicago, Hartford. 


is the only one that has 
positive dust-proof ball. 
bearings. This fact alone 
places it at the head. 
There are a dozen other 
reasons why one can “keep 
out the dust” and keep 
ahead with 4 Warwick. 


Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


soton, New York, 





: The 
ee rwick 
$ 

: 








OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 
BOSTON, DENVER, 
WASHINGTON, SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 


ee ee, ote 
STUDY -.-.-- 


and no play makes, etc., you know the 
rest. The 


Imperial 
Bicycle 


will give you the desired recreation and 
make life seem brighter. 











BaDcks and MeDals of Gold or Silver 


FOR “ComPreririon: 


TEACHERS find that there is no one article which can be offered 
proving quite as stimulating as a medal for merit in any department of 
school work. SCHOLARS will require Cw ey YS OR RINGS as an ——- 
of pleasant school associations. PINS BUTTONS for Coll 
Schools and Societies. Also COLLEGE AND TACKY CLUB FLAG PINS. 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 19 John Street, New York. 
Manufacturer. 


“ E. R. STOCKWELL, 19 Jony Street New York, is the most satisfactory 
manufacturer of medals with whom I have ever dealt.’ 
R. BInGuaM, Supt. Bingham School, N. C. 








AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means of o! teaching for 
Colleges, Views, laste Sunday Schools. Our ae 
il —— Anr, a ¥. 

ent, etc. ym Fay 
— ‘Entertainments Public Exhibi. 
le business for 

oltenal emall capital. Weare 
@ the voy =o Yr and deal- 


to k he to conduct Parlor 
bile E le Exhibitions, es MAKANG MONEY, 


MCALLISTER 229,02 BOOK REE: 


KINDERGARTEN Somas (“32 














ams | Sens 
OOD POSITIONS 


EAST 14TH STREET, 
LARGEST in the WORLD 
Secured by young Men and Women Graduates of 


Address 7 Washington Street, Chicago. 
lus. Catal Free. 
The Bryant & Stratton Business College, FS ng ge ape at 
Chicago—Business and Shorthand Courses. 


OOD SALARIES 


Can VISIT WOKLD’S FAIR GROUNDS SATURDAYS Without interfering with Studies. 





Musical, far sounding, and d highly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c. 


WESF rot, fev. “Ts26-" 













A= malady ny & Description and prices on application 
ela lonyas fil 
aed enhiav® fi lity of Bells for Churches, 
a ib, or fone pen = k Chimes School sete. Fully , warranted. 
circ fom phatograpb,or ea and oni Write fer Catalogue and Pricer : 
a orn yw gpm BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


The VAN DOZEN & TIFT C0., Cincinnati, 0. 


FREE! ' FREE! 





PR ty ~~ until you have examined our 

tty F erp ine illustrations and descriptions of Cor 
and fant ~ — Fe of their construction and is uir- 
ed to constitute an Al instrument. Of immense value to any one t 
to invest ina m ent, and whether you us or 
not it will be oo yous es interest to - hh, for our Catalogue, which is FREE 
TO ALL. We ship o trial, in advance, and sell on in- 
stallment pike SHIPPED THE DAY ORDER 18 RECEIVED. No 


Agente, direct from factory. You save all middlemen’s profite. 
7 pright Piano, 7 1-3 —.. 
Hammers and Ivory Keys. War- 
weer erase on test trial. Greatest bargain on 

5 are We refer to four banks for our responsibility, 








Catalogue telling all about high grade “Imperials” free 


AMES & FROST COMPANY, CHICAGO 
Can You Sell Bicycles? 








THE REMINGTON. 


Second to None. Three Styles. Light 
Roadster, pony Roadster, and 
Woman’s Wheel. 


Material, workmanship and finish unsur- 
passed. 


Responsible agents wanted. Send” for 
Catalogue. 


Remington Arms Company, 
313-315 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





SALARY OR COMMISSION 


To agents to handle the Patent Chemica? 
Ink Erasing Pencil. The most useful and 
novel invention of the age. Erases ink 
ne ee | in two seconis. Works like 

200 to 500 per cent. profit. Agents 
on ing $50 per week. e also want a 
general agent to take charge of territory, 
and appoint sub-agents. A rare chance to 
make money. Write for terms and specimen 
of erasing. Monroe Eraser Mfg. Co., X38 
La Crosse, Wis. 





Bicycles « « « 
$2.00 A WEEK. 
Campbell M’f’g Co., 


‘| 21-23 Centre St., New York. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


From the nerve-feeding principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. An essential Food to the Brain and Nerves. 


April 29, 1843 











Contains nothing injurious.— Formula on each label. For relief of mental and physical debility, fatigue, dyspepsia, sleeplessness ard 
night sweats, it is invaluable. For thirty years used by thousands of brain-workers with such success as a 
curative, that many now take it before great mental effort, as a preventive of Nervous Exhaustion. This 
vital nutriment supplies elements to brain and nerves, the loss of which is often the only cause of disease. Indorsed by leading 





physicians. Descriptive pamphlet free. Druggists, or by mail ($1) from 56 W. 25th St.,N. Y. Be sure the label has this signaturej 


Also Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure, Price 50 cents. Payable in postage stamps. 


REty @ 





Unlike the Dutch Process QUEEN & CO., 


No Alkalies PHILADELPuld. 
9 Other | Chemicals 


rnemicals Philosophical, Electrical 
ax 7 Apparatus, 


Place Your 
Orders 
Now. 


preparation of 


jes 
‘ W. BAKER & CO.’S 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has morethan three times 

the strength of Cocoa mixed 

with Starch, Arrowroot or 

Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Send for Con- 
densed Cata- 
logue 219. 





yy FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, all de 
partments. First-class teachers wortee N. Y. 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 61 East Ninth St., N. Y 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 


HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD, 


His Celebrated Numbers, 


303, 404, GO4E.F., 35Ii, GOIE.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
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»_HE brand ‘‘ FONTAINE” on the inside of a glove 
T is a. guarantee that the glove will fit and that it 


won't tear. It is the best of the P. & P. Gloves. 


Retail Price List of P. & P. Gloves. 


NSS 
CHAUMONT. 


PER PAIR 
s-Hook, Dressed Licenapannii . $1.00 


BERTHOLD. 
PER PAIR 
8-Button Length, Undressed 
Mousquetaire 

6-Button Length Dressed * 
DUI ond0canscceess 1.25 ——  Feaseee 1.5 

96se0cesces 1.25 8-Button Length, Dressed §. Button Length, ae 
Mousquetaire .......ccccsese 1.50 Undressed I. 

6-Button Length, Dressed 
Mousquetaire ........ . ... I. 

8-Button Length, Dressed 

Mousquetaire 


If. your dealer does not keep these gloves, inform us of 
the fact, and we will send you the address of our nearest 
agent; and inclose you with same a card entitling you to a 
discount of 10 per cent. on the first pair which you 
purchase of our celebrated Fontaine Glove. 


PINGS & PINNER, 


384 & 386 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 


FONTAINE. 


Hie e a. Dressed.... 
m 1.25 5-Hoo ressed 
- -Large Button, Dressed..... 1,00 : 

s-Hook, Undressed eanessoass 1.00 


7 


50 ME 





A lonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. J. C. Wilson, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: ‘‘I have used it as a general tonic, 
and in particular in the debility and dys- 
pepsia of overworked men, with satisfac- 
tory results.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 





A NICE ROLL TOP DESK 


of small size with drawers and cupboard, complete 
in polished oak, for sale, only $20; good as new. 
Very suitable for a lady. Address, 


E. L. KELLocG & Co., 61 East gth St., New York. 





Fine 
omplexion ! 


NTION Tue Journat and send 
10 cents in stamps to The Packer 
Manufacturing Co., 81 Fulton Street, 
N. Y., for a sample (half cake) of 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


(of Druggists, 25 cents per cake). It 
is pure, antiseptic, lathers plentifully, 
cleanses quickly and gratefully. Its 
use prevents and cures chafing, rough- 
ness, black-heads, pimples, etc., de- 
stroys odors, wards off corftagion and 
vastly improves the complexion. It 
is a luxury tor shampooing, removes 
dandruff, promotes the growth of the 
hair, and leaves it soft and glossy. 


Soft, Smooth, Sweet Skin 
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The business department of THz JOURNAL is on page 449. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly, ** Editors of 
$cuoot Jowrnat.”’ All letters about subscriptions should be addressed to E, L. 
Kellogg & Co. Do not put editorial and business items on the same sheet 


Subject Matter is another; the How is one 

thing—the What is still another. Not that they 
can exist wholly separate. The great lack among young 
teachers is in knowing How. When the teacher has be- 
come familiar with school-room routine, then he lacks in 
Materials. 

There are those who have an intuitive knowledge of 
How to Teach ; their resources are often very limited 
indeed, and yet they produce wonderful effects. Payne 
says, “ Jacotot exposed himself to the jeers of the 
schoolmasters by asserting that a teacher who under- 
stood his business could teach what he did not know.” 

And Jacotot was right, for Teaching as he under- 
stood the grand word was not telling ; he conceived it 
to be arousing and directing the mind in the search of 
knowledge. Jacotot often used the figure of a military 
leader to show the office of the Teacher: “He knows 
the ground no better than the soldiers, but he inspires 
them to go forward and search out the enemy ; in diffi- 
culty, his trained mind advises them what is best to 
do.” ° 

So that the Art of Teaching, as Jacotot attempted 
to expound it, was not one to be done by ignorant 
men. He placed Teaching among the difficult things 
to be done by men. What he attempted to do, by the 
strong assertion quoted, was to show that the claim by 
certain ones that they could teach a thing because they 
knew it was not well founded. 


_ understand Teaching is one thing—to know 


> 


The financial condition of the country should be care- 
fully observed by the older pupils in the grammar 
schools and in all the high schools. We are nearing a 
financial crisis. We owe Europe, having imported more 
than we exported; the balance is demanded in gold. 
The government has now 100 millions of gold on hand. 
It is believed that in three months 4o millions more will 
be called for ; possibly there may be a premium on gold. 
People fear they may be forced to take silver dollars, 
which are worth only 70 cents; a man who is owed 
$1,000 fears he may only get $700. This occasions dis- 
trust. In this state of things the banks do not like to 
lend money ; this occasions failures. 

This government is buying silver to coin into dollars, 
paying for it with gold! The Europeans laugh at us as 
they bring over their silver! They have already taken 
away 100 millions of our gold; the only hope is that, 
finding no use for it when they get it, they will stop. 

The government now has 470 millions of silver dollars 
and bullion stacked away with no use for it ; is still buy- 
ing more silver bars and coining them intodollars. And 
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yet it is bound to keep the silver dollar and the gold 
dollar at an equality of value. Some financiers say the 
government will have to issue 100 millions in bonds, take 
them to Europe, sell them for gold (they will sell there, 
for we pay a higher interest than money lenders get 
there), bring the gold over, and have iton hand. Watch 
the situation. 
ee 


There is no class of laborers more conscientious than 
the teachers of the schools, public and private. Their 
daily effort is to cause knowledge and righteousness to 
abound. The criticism is often made, that persons of 
poor qualifications are selected for this high trust ; true, 
but these poorly qualified persons do their work con- 
scientiously, and, when the question of pay is considered, 
it is marvelous that they give themselves so unreserv- 
edly to their work. The general approval that comes 
from the public shows that this conscientious discharge 
of the duties devolving on them is recognized. When the 
vast army, Over 400,000, is taken into consideration, how 
few do acts unworthy of their profession. While some 
evidently have no ideal, the great majority are trying to 
lead their pupils into broader fields of knowledge, with 
the definite purpose of making them abler to perform 
the duties of life. All honor to the teachers of the 
schools. 

eS 


There is a growing feeling that the teachers’ insti- 
tutes are not sufficient to accomplish the work of dif- 
fusing pedagogical knowledge among the teachers who 
have no professional training. The institute has been so 
useful that it will doubtless be continued many years after 
something better has been discovered. What is needed 
now is the county normal training school; possibly 
two or three counties might unite in holding one. In 
these, the holders of third-grade certificates should be 
in one class; the second grade, in another ; the first, in 
another ; and the professional teachers, in a post-grad- 
uate course. They should be in session during July 
and August each year. They should have a c urse 
that would enable the students to become professional 
teachers. The institute course ends nowhere. 


@ 





In the town of P an application was made by the 
teachers for an increase of salary. The school board in 
considering it said: “There is Mr. A. , he ought 
to have more, he earns it; but Mr. B. is paid too much 
now.” Undoubtedly a large number receive more than 
they are worth. Those who pass the required examina- 
tion by luck and in addition possess the proper “ politi- 
cal pull” are generally handsomely remunerated. The 
only way for professional men and women to receive 
adequate payment for their services is to have examina- 
tions conducted by professional men and women who 
will demand professional knowledge. 
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Defects of Graded Systems. 


By Morrison H, CALDWELL, 


The defective teaching is mainly due to the system sogener- 
ally in vogue of classifying anumber of pupils as of acertain 
grade,and placing themin charge of a single teacher towhom 
they recite all their lessons for a year, The number of 
teachers who are so well-rounded by their training and 
natural gifts as to be able to teach all the common 
school branches equally well, is not sufficient to justify 
the continuance of the system, so generally in vogue, of 
classifying a number of pupils as of a certain grade, and 
placing them in charge of a single teacher to whom they 
recite all their lessons for a year. Some of the best 
teachers of English signally fail in teaching mathema- 
tics; some teachers unusually successful in teaching the 
sciences also prove blind leaders of the blind when 
placed in charge of a class in algebra ; and it is equally 
true that the best teachers of arithmetic may not be the 
best teachers of geography. Here thereis a misappro- 
priation of school energies, a loss of teaching force. 
This is an age of specialists. We Americans want the 
best in everything. Why not havea specialist in charge 
of each study in our public schools? This can be ac- 
complished if the superintendent will assign to each 
teacher classes in that branch of study in which she has 
proven most proficient and most successful, and then 
form his teachers of each study into classes and train 
them how to teach their specialty. No one can doubt 
that this would improve the quality of the teaching in 
any of ourschools. But this isnot the only reason why a 
change should be made. The one-room and one-teacher 
system should be abolished not only because it impairs 
the efficiency of the teachers, but also for the reason that 
it prevents possible progress on the part of the pupil. A 
boy presents himself for admission to a city school. 
In some studies he is prepared to enter the seventh grade; 
in others the sixth grade ; but in mathematics he is not 
prepared to enter above the fifth grade. What is done? 
In many schools this boy would be placed in the fifth 
grade in all his studies, on account of a cast-iron rule 
that all of a pupil's studies must be in the same grade. 
In some schools he would be put in the sixth grade. 
Clearly the best interests of the boy demand that he be 
allowed to pursue his studies in each of these grades ac- 
cording to’ his advancement, but the Procrustean rule 
must be obeyed. Under these circumstances can we 
wonder that he falls into mischief or grows tired of 
the school and drops out of sight. What was there to 
call for the exertion of his God-given powers or to in- 
voke interest? This is an injustice to the boy, but the 
matter does not stop there. The country spends mil- 
lions of dollars annually for the free education of our 
youth, upon the theory that an educated majority is es- 
sential to the perpetuity of the republic and the preser- 
vation of liberty. When, therefore, any considerable 
number of pupils are prevented from securing the best 
development of which they are capable, either by caus- 
ing them to leave school or by cutting them off from 
higher studies which they might have pursued but for 
the rule, it is evident that the state is also a loser in hav- 
ing the intelligence of its citizens lessened. 

The schools exist for the benefit of the boy who has 
to work for the family support and cannot attend during 
the entire season, and for the boy who has a talent in 
some special line, as well as for those boys whose ad- 
vancement accommodates itself to the system. Experi- 
enced educators must admit that in reality comparatively 
few pupils have minds so similar that their progress 
would continue the same in each of their studies for ten 
years, were it not for the system which dooms them to 
be chained together like the soldiers of the barbarians. 
There are hundreds of bright boys who could complete 
the course in less time than is allotted, and they should 
have the opportunity of so doing. Some of our leading 
colleges have discovered that there are young men who 
can easily complete the four years course in three years, 
and they have given the opportunity to such young men 
to press onward without having to waste one year of their 
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time and a considerable sum of money in waiting for 
plodding mediocres to completé the studies of the cur- 
riculum. If it be a mistake and a wrong to chain to- 
gether these young men for four years, what must we 
think when we see the pupils of our graded schools 
chained together for ten years! 

By way of recapitulation it may be stated that this 
specialist system possesses the following advantages 
viz: (1) It will improve the quality of teaching in our 
best schools. (2) It will improve the teaching in schools 
not beyond the pale of politics. (3) It fosters the pro- 
fessional spirit. (4) It permits each teacher to give her 


‘undivided attention to the recitation, instead of having 


to watch the non-reciting section as at present. (5) It 
gives to every child the best instruction. (6) It gives to 
every boy the opportunity to attain the best develop- 
ment of which he is capable. (7) It is practicable and 
can be carried out without without additional expense. 

This plan should be applied to all grades above the 
kindergarten, which should be placed in charge of teach- 
ers who have been trained for the work. 


ia 
Herbart. II. 


By L. SreLtey, Lake Forest University. 
HARMONIOUS DEVELOPMENT. 


The purpose of education, according to Herbart, is 
the harmonious development of the character from all 
sides. He says that the real foundation of all educa- 
tional purpose is ethical, and that there are five moral 
ideas around which all instruction must center. 

The first of these is that ef inner freedom, or the 
agreement of the will with its own law-giving judgment. 
Herbart says: “The will is free when it emancipates 
itself from the bondage of desire that it may become 
subject to the good and may serve the same.””_ As the 
child has no law-giving judgment, as its perception of 
right and good is dim and weak, the necessity for some 
outside law-giving will becomes apparent—hence, the 
necessity of instruction by a teacher or parent. The 
child must grow gradually into strength of insight, or 
judgment, that is, a law-giving will. So the building 
and training of the will-power comes to be a great aim 
in systematic education, if moral character is to be the 
outcome of teaching. The idea of inner freedom is the 
idea of all ideas with Herbart, the virtue of all virtues, 
and this embodies his notion of the end of education. 

The second idea is that of perfection, which should be 
sought in the judgment or law-giving will of the child. 
We have seen that the child does not possess this, but 
it is the duty of the instructor to bring him toit. Until 
this is attained, the child is led by the will of others; 
when it is attained, one end of education is reached, 
and the child is able to proceed independently. This 
involves the ideas of strength, concentration, and har- 
monious action of the will. 

The third idea is that of denevolence or good-will, that 
will which thinks of good to others. The importance 
of this end in education cannot be over-estimated. It 
would inculcate unselfishness in the child, and lead him 
duly to respect the wishes and needs of others. It im- 
plants motives which have regard to the upbuilding of 
humanity, and which take an interest in persons and 
enterprises that do not involve one’s own self-interest. 
It is the same broad thought which causes the church 
to seek to extend her borders to men and nations of 
different blood, and widely varying interests ; it causes 
missionaries to leave home and native land to endure 
untold privations and dangers among strangers for 
their moral and spiritual elevation. It prompts to 
heroic deeds, and, better still, todeeds of unselfishness, 
not simply because of divine command, but from love of 
fellow-men. It opens the purse of the wealthy to give 
to church, and school, and hospital, and for sweet 
Charity’s sake. This is one of the noblest sides of 
education, a side too often and too grossly neglected 
in systems of education, and which is of the utmost im- 
portance in the construction of character 
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The fourth idea is that of rights, meaning the rule of 
agreement between different individuals and displeasure 
in strife. Herbart teaches that the principles of the 
golden rule have a part in the technical education ot 
every child. He must be taught that the world does 
not belong to him, and that others have rights that must 
be respected. The lesson, which is so well learned in 
large families where there is limited means, that of 
mutual forbearance, that of sharing one’s possessions, 
that of helpfulness and sympathy, that of lively interest 
in the welfare of all, must be taught in the school to 
those not favored by being brought up in a large family. 
The school must supplement what the family lacks, 
must correct its errors, must extend its wise and good 
teachings. And so, a proper regard for rights becomes 
an important part in a system of harmonious and com- 
plete education. 

The fifth idea is that of eguzty, as the reward for good 
and bad actions. While it demands its own, it accords 
to others what belongs to them. It thus marks the 
wrong of stealing, cheating, gambling, and any other 
means of appropriating what belongs to another. It 
recognizes just punishment for violation of the principle 
of equity, while it rewards its recognition. 

Thus love, the sense of legal rights, and equity,—the 
iast three of these ideas,—are the three universal virtues. 
Virtue is the chief pedagogical aim. The development 
of moral character is the highest aim of education, and 
to that thought Herbart’s whole system of pedagogics 
bends, as is seen by discussion of the five ideas just 
studied. 

Teaching then becomes not simply the imparting of 
certain facts of history, literature, science, or art for 
the sake of those facts, but the building of a perfect 
and harmonious character. These facts are imparted 
as a means to an end and not as the end itself. This is 
one of the broadest and most important thoughts con- 
nected with the science of education. It is applicable 


to every phase of teaching, in primary school and in 
college; in public and private school; by the general 


teacher and by the specialist. Thus, the teacher of 
history does not teach simply to give the data of the 
past, but to add to the aspirations, the purposes, and the 
views of his pupils. The teacher of science does not 
aim merely to impart scientific facts, but to open the 
eyes to the wonderful things of nature, the system, the 
symmetry, the beauty of which can only find its origin 
in some great intelligent First Cause. 

The teacher of music, or any form of art, will not 
consent to the superficial means which may expect im- 
mediate results and give temporary pleasure ; but will 
insist upon the slow, patient, enduring progress which 
ultimately results in a conception of the divine art, and 
makes it a part of the very being and life. 

Mechanical teaching, cramming, and other evils of 
this nature become impossible, for the teacher can have 
no object in resorting tosuch means. He sees in every 
child an ideal man, and he strives to reach his ideal. 
Thus, as already stated, the important thought is given 
to the world that it is not the state, not the community, 
not the family that is to be educated, but the individual. 
This is one of the sublimest thoughts of modern 
education, and only as systems bendgto this idea more 
and more will they keep apace with the times. The 
future education will not be that which promotes whole 
Classes in a bunch at the end of astated period; not 
that which measures off so many pages of arithmetic, 
grammar, or history, to be gone over by a whole class 
in so many weeks or months; not that which crams 
wholesale material into a whole class, foots up their 
percentages, and triumphantly proclaims the success of 
the teacher who succeeds in getting the highest grades, 
and degrades the teacher who has lower ones ; not that 
which averages the mass and estimates its power by 
what the whole can do ; but the education of the future 
will be that which studies the individuality of every 
pupil in the class, and advances each one when he is 
ready to be advanced, which studies his characteristics, 
his ability, and his wants, and shapes itself with respect 
to those things. Then the development will be proper, 
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philosophical, and harmonious, and it will result in per- 
fected manhood and womanhood. 


a 
The Schools and Practical Life. 


(The Salem Teachers’ Association met March 30, and was addressed by 
Supt. W. A. Mowry, on the subject ‘Do the Public Schools Meet the 
Reasonable Wants of Practical Life.” 

“To a visitor from the old world, one of the most 
striking contrasts which confronts him is the general 
intelligence of the masses of our people, in comparison 
with the condition of the working classes in the various 
countries of Europe. 

“The American system of public schools is one of the 
most important features of American civilization, This 
system is the outgrowth ofthe character of Puritans who 
first settled New England. It originated in New Eng- 
land ; and it has been fostered especially by New Eng- 
land people. 

“The essential differences between our systems of 
public education and the systems of other countries are 
two: First, the principle that all people must be educa- 
ted, at least receive the elementary step of an educa- 
tion; second, that this education is education at the 
public expense ; in other words, that the entire proper- 
ty of the state shall be taxed to educate all the chil- 
dren of the state. 

“This principle is fundamental and its justice, its 
right, is based upon the theory that intelligence and 
the free vote necessarily go together ; that a republic is 
not safe from demagogism except through the intelli- 
gence of all voters, indeed of all the people, for voters 
are influenced by those who are not voters.” 

“What is an education? An education does not 
mean the acquisition of knowledge. One may learn to 
know many things and yet be lacking in the first prin- 
ciples of an education. 

“The true theory of education is growth, development; 
the unfolding of the powers of the intellect ; the devel- 
opment of the force, of the capacity which God has 
implanted in the human being. The primary object of 
education is the increase of the mental power, the 
growth of the mind, the development of the higher 
faculties of the soul, the elevation of the human being ; 
in a word, it is taking a child and by training his powers, 
by the practice of thought, by the cultivation of his abil- 
ity to perceive, his ability to think, his ability to feel, 
to reason and to judge, creating in him the power to 
do, to bring to pass, sothat when a difficult task is pre- 
sented to him the educated young man may be able to 
say, “Ican doit.” Whether this study or that will 
help the boy to get a living is not the true question to 
ask. The question should rather be not what will aid 
the child to get a living, but what will aid him to be- 
come a man; what will best conduce to develop the 
mind of the boy into the higher type of manhood, and 
the girl to the best and highest womanhood. 

“We live in a practical age; an age that requires more 
education, that, is, a higher discipline of mind for all 
the people, than the world has heretofore needed.” 

Mr. Mowry further said : “Show me a town where the 
people take pride in their schools and their school- 
houses, their teachers and their children and surely 
there you will find a people prosperous, happy, and cul- 
tivated. The character of any place may be correctly 
estimated by the condition of its schools. 

“This may be cause, it may be effect, but as far as the 
schools are improved ahd elevated, to this same extent 
will the community improve and prosper. As is the 
teacher, so is the school; as is the school, so is the 
community. The influence is reciprocal. Every good 
school elevates the community ; every elevated com 
munity will have a good school. 

“The school depends more upon the character and 
quality of the teacher, than upon all else. To produce 
the best work in the school-room we should have the 
best teachers. This nation is trying an experiment. 

“Fellow teachers, I beg you, as patriotic citizens of this 
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great republic, see to it that the schools of this state, 
that the schools of this city, are the best, resting as- 
sured that if our American system of free schools is 
maintained to its greatest efficiency, this great republic 
of the freest, most intelligent, and happiest on the 
globe, will prove the richest legacy that our genera- 
tion can transmit to the latest posterity.” 


ia 
Drawing in the Public Schools, 


REASONS Wuy IT SHOULD BE TAUGHT. 


(1) Drawing is one of the four fundamental studies, 
number, language and music being the others. All 
other studies addressed to the mind are branches of 
which these are the foundation. For example, writing 
is a combination ot language and drawing ; geography, 
of number, language, and drawing ; botany, of language 
and drawing, etc. 

(2) Drawing is the basis of a very large number of 
branches, It is the basis of—7Zhe Mechanical Arts; The 
Decorative Arts—frescoing, embroidery, tapestry, and 
lettering; Zhe Plastic Arts—carving, modeling, mold- 
ing, and sculpture ; Zhe Reproductive Arts—etching, en- 
graving, lithographing, printing, and photography: Zhe 
Productive Arts—which include original work in any de- 
partment, 

(3) Drawing is largely the basis vf the trades. ‘The 
stone-cutter cuts a capital from stone; the draughts- 
man draws it onpaper. The mechanical process differs, 
but the mental process ts the same. The blacksmith 
draws a horseshoe with his hammers ; the draughtsman 
drawsit with a pencil ; both require the same cerebral 
activity. In like manner the carver draws with chisels, 
the mason with a trowel, the carpenter with various 
tools, the painter with a brush, the tailor with shears, 
etc. 

(4) Drawing is one of the surest means of acquiring 
knowledge. ‘To represent an idea by drawing it, requires 
a thorough study of it. 

(5) Drawing shortens the school course. By cultivating 
the perceptive powers the time is shortened in acquiring 
those studies that wholly, or in part, depend on obser- 
vation. 

(6) Drawing is the basis of observation, To reproduce 
objects requires habits of closest scrutiny. On the 
other hand to have drawn objects stimulates closer ob- 
servation of those objects. 

(7) Drawing is a third language—oral language, 
written language, drawn language. The drawn language 
is supplementary to written language. Where written 
language is weak, drawn language is strong, and vice 
versa. 

(8) Drawing cultivates the hand and lays the founda- 
tion for technical education. D. R. AUGSBURG. 


¥ 


“Colonel Parker has done more than any other man 
in this country to awaken the people to a realization of 
the fact that there are better ways of teaching, that 
there is a philosophy of teaching, and that knowledge is 
not the whole of education. He stirs the people up, he 
rouses the lion in his den, and he must expect, of course, 
that he will hear him roar. This is a necessary conse- 
quence. 

“The Oswego papers pronounced me dead and buried 
beyond hope of resurrection and object teaching a lost 
cause. The state board of education formally adopted 
a resolution that object teaching be abolished and Cor- 
nell’s primary geography be substituted. In their zeal 
to reform the mad reformers they proceeded to turn 
music and drawing out of the public schools and finally 
abolished high schools. You know what has happened 
since and how things are now. No teacher can now be 
accepted for the public schools of Oswego who is rot a 
graduate of the normal school. Everybody swears by 
it and its methods. Such are the movements of public 
opinion.” —Dr. E. A, SHELDON. 
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Notes from a Lecture. 


Delivered by Dr. A. D. Mayo. 


“ The art of teaching is a grand art. Agassiz when 
dying bade them put upon his gravestone only this; 
‘Louis Agassiz, Teacher ;’ though his reputation asa 
scientist and original investigator was world-wide.” 

Speaking of the value of educational literature, Dr. 
Mayo said the teacher should secure three things for 
his pupils; first, well-trained powers of observation ; 
second, a knowledge of the proper use of books ; third, 
facility and rapidity in reading. 

“The leaders of the New Education did not go to 
philosophers to learn the natural methods of instruction, 
but to the mother.” 

“Pestalozzi did not formulate theories about the 
traiaing of children, but he observed a mother’s manner 
of training.” 

“ Pestalozzi’s fundamental ideas were: First, that a 
school is not a place set apart from the rest of the 
world and its affairs, and given over into the hands of 
an infallible class, but education in school is simply 
one phase of life, and what is good in other things is 
good in education ; the same principles are everywhere. 
Second, that the mother’s method of instruction is the 
natural method of instruction.” 

* The secret of the discipline of the school is to keep 
the children busy.” 

“ Teaching should not intruct for the present alone, 
but should contain food for future growth.” 

“ A book in which is written all that is said in the 
Bible concerning children would be most valuable toa 
teacher.” 

“Use the Bible as the most valuable hand-book in 
the method of teaching children. Learn how Jesus 
taught.” 

“ Professional reading keeps the teacher in contact 
with the work done in the profession. Among no class 
of workers is there so little opportunity of seeing the 
work of others in the same profession. Keep out of 
the ruts.” 

“ Reading that does good is suggestive. Read what 
is of vivid interest to you ; follow out a suggestion, with 
a view in the end to general improvement. No food 
helps the body but that which is agreeable to the taste 
and has been digested.” 

“ Read for inspiration, for life and information. Keep 
in the higher rank of literature.” 

“We are shaped more by the talk going on around 
us, than by any other influence. For every idle word 
man shall give an account in the day of judgment.” 

“ Read the Bible, not only as it is usually read for 
spiritual instruction, but for the use it can be to the 
teacher as ateacher. Study it with the idea that it is 
the only universal classic of Christendom, and is destined 
to have that place over the entire world.” 

“ Observe the style in which the Bible is written, its 
simplicity, condensation, and truthfulness ; wrong-doing 
is not shielded, but called by its right name. The Bible 
is the fountain head of poetry, and contains some of the 
finest examples of all literature. Art is inspired by the 
Bible. Notice its wonderful portraiture of character 
by a few masterly strokes.” 


¥ 


The personal example of the teacher is more potent 
than talk. A happy face, a becoming dress, a white 
apron tastefully ornamented, a bit of pretty ribbon, 
these preach penetrating sermons. Remember that 
“« My teacher ” is enthroned in the heart of many a little 
one as the ideal of all that is beautiful and best. 

—Hewnry T. BAILEY. 
r ‘ 

“TI accept Col. Parker just as he is; without any 
change whatever. I believe it would be a_ public 
calamity to have his work stopped at the Cook County 
normal school, unless a still greater institution was 
placed in his hands as a successor to that school.” 

—Wiiuiam T. Harris. 
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The School Room. 


APRIL 29.—LAnGuUAGE AND Doinc, 

May 6.—Primary Numser, Erunics. 

May 13.—EartTH AND SELF. 

May 20.—NumeBers, Peop.e, anD THINGS, 


Definitions in Drawing. 


(In answer to a correspondent these definitions are given ; she asks for only 
seven, but all are useful to have at hand.) 

1. Drawing is the graphic expression of form. 

2. Molding is the absolute making of a form. 

3. Industrial Drawing is drawing applied to the industries of 
life, it is both tree-hand and instrumental. 

4. Free-hand Drawing is drawing without the use of instru- 
ments. 

5. Instrumental Drawing is drawing where instruments are 
used, 

6. Type Forms are those regular geometric forms that consti- 
tute the basis of industrial drawing. 

7. A Working Drawing is a drawing that gives the form and 
proportion, size, and structure of an cbject. It is a drawing by 
which a workman can manufacture an object. It is sometimes 
called a construction drawing. 

8. A Geometric Drawing is one that shows two dimensions of 
an object. 

9. A Sectional View is a view that shows the object cut by a 
perpendicular plane. 

10. A Ground Plan is a drawing that shows a horizontal plan 
of the base of an object. 

11, An Elevation is a drawing that shows a vertical side of an 
object. 

12. Fore-shortening is a representation of the diminution of 
an object when seen obliquely ; in this case, a dimension appears 
less at a greater distance than at a less distance from the ob- 
server. 

13. Perspective is the representation of objects fore-shortened. 


¥ 
Knife-Work in the Schoo]l-Room. VI, 


By Geo. B. KILBON, Principal of Manua! Training School, 
Springheld, Mass. 

The illustrations in this article are of knife-work, done at the 
Emery street school, Springfield, of which Miss Faith E. Martin, 
is principal. They are half-size photographs of drawings made 
by tracing around forms cut by pupils. These forms, with sev- 
eral others were made by two boys ten years of age, George 
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Fig. 5 
Brouilard and Harry Slate. The work was done voluntarily, and 
as an extra task, permission having been asked by the boys to do 





it. The designs are their own, some being*copied from nature, 
others from objects at hand, and still others from their regular 
drawing designs. They are inserted here for the interest which 
attaches to them as original work, and as suggestions to other 
teachers instructing in knife-work to develop latent power in 
interested pupils. pone nena 

Figures 1 to 5 are plant forms. Figure 6 is a conventional 
design. Figures 7 to 10 are drawings of objects. 


¥ 
Busy Work in Language. 


(For a class old enough to consult dictionaries.) 


Let the pupils copy and complete the following phrases : 
A fleet of . (vessels, ships.) 

A flock of (birds, geese.) 

A bevy of (girls, children.) 

A pack of (thieves, wolves.) 

A gang of (thieves, ruffians.) 

A host of . (angels, friends.) 

A throng of : (guests, people.) 

A shoal of . (shad, porpoises.) 

A troop of (soldiers, sight-seers.) 

A covey of (partridges, ducks.) 

A horde of (ruffians, wretched people.) 
A heap of . (rubbish, gold.) 

A drove of (oxen, cattle.) 

A school of (mackerel, whales.) 

A congregation of .(worshipers, Methodists.) 
A corps of . (teachers, engineers.) 

A band of ° (robbers, musicians.) 

A swarm of (bees, locusts.) 
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A crowd of ‘ (foreigners, men.) 

A galaxy of . (stars, poets.) 

The parenthetical suggestions are not for the blackboard. Pre- 
sent to pupils only the incomplete phrases. 


* 
Pronouncing English, IX, 


Collected by HENRY A. Forp, A.M., Detroit, Mich. 


[Corrected by the Century Dictionary, from “‘ The Orthoepist ” 
and the “ Pronouncing Hand-Book.”’| 

Tabernacle only. 

Tableaux (16z’). 

TAl'cOse only. 

Talisman (aspirated s), 

T&piis (or té-pe’). 

Tarpeian (not yan). 

TAs'sel only. 

Tatterdemalion. 

Taunt (& or aw). 

Tedious (téd'yus only). 5 

Tel egrapny (or teleg’). So telegrapher, telegraphist, but tele- 
gtaph'ic only. 

emperature, 

Thanksgiving only. 

Theater or theatre (spelling). 

There’ fOre (therfor’, ther’-for). 

Thereof (ov only). 

Therewith (th only). 

Threshoid only (spelling). 

Throng. 

Tia ra only. 

Tierce (6 only). 

Tiny (i or i). 

Tirade’ only. 

Tomato (a or &). 

Tongs (aw). 

Tortoise (tis or tus). 

Toucan’ (or too’). 

Trache'a, “commonly tra’ke-a.” 

Transfer'able. So transferrible, transference. Observe the 
spelling. The second» is always doubled in transferrible and 
may be in the others ; but these are preferred forms, against the 
“ Pronouncing Hand-book.” 

Transition (ish only). 

‘Trapezium (zi only). 

‘Trapezoid only. 

‘Trav erse (or verse’, as adverb). 

‘Treatise (no longer iz). 

Trem or (or tré). 

Triké n&é (sometimes trikinas). 

Trio (@ ori). A reversal. 

Tripartite (or par’). 

‘Triphthong (trif or trip). 

‘Trisyl lable (or i). 

Troche {troch or trok, commonly trd’-ke). Only the last for 
trochee. 

Tréth or troth. « 

Trough (aw). 

Truculent (troo’ or triik’). 

Truffle (00). 

Truncheon (ch). 

‘Tryst (i only). 

‘Tube'rose. (Twosyllables only). 

‘Turquoise or turkois. Reversal of preferred spelling. 

Twopence (too or ttp). 

‘Typo'grapher, typog’raphy. But ty’ pograph or typ'ograph, 

Ultimatum only. Plural ¢wms or ¢a, 

Umbrage-ous only. 

Uncourte-ous (cfr only). 

Underneath (th only). 

Unerring (er only). 

Unison (s or 2). 

Unscathed (thd only). 

Uterine only. 

Uxorious (ks). 

Vaccine only. 

Valet or va-la’. 

Valise (6s' only). 

Vase (or véiz). 

V6 ni-al only. 

Venison (zn or ezn). 

Vermicelli (sel’ or chel). 

Verti go, “ now usually vertigo.” 

Ves icatory only. 

Vic'inage. Vic'inal only. 

Vignette (yet’ or vin’). 

Villain (a). 

Vin dicative (or dik’). Vin'dicatory only. 


Vira'go (or vira ;. 

Vir ile or vi). 

Virulent (60). So virulence, etc. 
Vituperate only. 

Viva cious (or vi). A reversal. 


Vizir or vizier (zér' in both cases). Also spelled visier, vezir, 
wizier. 

Viz or or visor (spelling). 

V6: ile only. 

Volume (60 only). 

Voyage (voi ej only ; no “ colloquially voij”). 

Wahabis or wahabees (spelling). . 

Waist-oat. ‘* Colloquially wés kot or wés kot.” 

Walnut (aw only). 

Walrus (Sonly). Sowampum. 

Warrior (6 or aw). 

Wary only. 

Wassail (w6s’ sal) 

Weapon (on) 

Weasand (we'zand only). 

Whereof (ov only). 

Wherewith (th only). So wherewitha:. 

Wigwam (6 only). 

Wind (in poetry 1). Windpipe only. 

Window (wind only). 

With, withe, a twig (th or th). 

Won't (ii or 6). 

Worsted (woos only). 

Wound (60 or ow). 

Writh, (sometimes a). 

Wristband (“ colloquially riz”). 

Wrong (aw). So wroth. 

Xiphoid (zi). 

Yesterday (& only). 

Yolk (ydk only). Also spelled yelk. 

Zouave (zO0v-av only. 


, 
A Pupil’s Design. 


This cut is photographed from a 
drawing prepared for the educational ex- 
hibit at the World’s fair. It is one of the 
products of the work of the fourth 
grade. The leaf was drawn from nature, 
then conventionalized and used as a 




















By Oretta Marcovice, Age 12. Grammar School No. 20, N. Y. City. 


theme for design. The natural leaf was attached to the paper in 
the position shown. 
¥ 


THE JOURNAL is the best instructor for the rank and file of 
pedagogues that I have ever seen. It is eminently practical ; 
just what a live progressive teacher needs. 

Stonewall, Ind. T. J. H. ARTHUR. 


The Columbian catalogue is the best thing of the kind in print. 
F, B. GAULT. 
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Analysis of Plant Forms 
For Purposes of Design. 


By MARY E, JOHNSON, Teacher of Drawing, Louisiana 
State Normal School. 


This morning we will learn something about these flowers, 
which are named “ Polyanthus Narcissus,” This warm Februar 
sun has brought so many into bloom that each pupil can have all 
that are necessary for a careful examination of the parts of the 
flowers and leaves, The Narcissus blooms at the North in 
May and June, but, in February, Louisiana, with the peach 
trees in bloom, is as warm as May in New England. How bright 
and cheerful these large clusters appear ! e will first examine 
this one. 











{ 

How many flowers come from this single stem? “ Nine.” 
We see nine fully open flowers, one beginning to open from 
the bud; and under the flowers, partly hidden, we find two buds 
at the right, entirely closed. When all are open, there will be 
twelve flowers. Each pupil may count the number of flowers on 
the stem. Take the large clusters. How many do you find?” 
Some say fourteen, some sixteen, one seventeen, some ten; a 
few find seven, some six, and others only five; hence, we learn 
that no definite number of flowers grow on the stem or scape, as 
the flower-stalk is called that starts from the ground or near it. 
Among those I examined, I found that the majority of scapes had 
twelve flowers. 

Look at the stem. What is its shape ? 
exactly cylindrical? ‘No, it tapers and is a little flattened.” 
Yes. It tapers toward the upperend. This form of flower-stalk 
is called terete, when cylindrical, or nearly so, and tapering 
slightly. Pass your fingers along the stem. Is it smooth: 
“No. I feel little ridges along the whole length.” How does 
the leaf differ from the flower-stalk ? “ The leaf is flat and thin.” 
“Most of the leaves are longer than the flower-stalk, and have a 
ridge on the back, something like the little ridges on the flower- 
Stalk,” 

Yes. Leaves like this are said to be keeled; the ridge is 
called a keel. Is the leat simple or a compound leaf? ‘‘ The 
leaf is simple, having but one blade, and is linear in shape. I 
find three leaves fastened together at the lower end of the blade ; 
there is no leaf stem.” No. There is no petiole or footstalk 
and no stipules, or little blades. Look again at the flowers ; 
neg do they start from? “From the scape. All from one 
place,” 

_ Yes, and this kind of stem is called erect, when growing up- 
right. What do you see at the place where the little flower-stems 
Start from the scape? “I see a thin, brown, wrinkled leaf, that 
folds round all the little flower-stems.” Yes. This little leaf 
form is called a spathe. Take ashort scape like this one. What 
is the upper end like? “Oh! I know, the spathe. It folds 
round all the little flower buds. 1 see them through the 
Spathe,”’ 

Look at the flowers of this large cluster. Do they grow directly 
on the scape? “No. Each flower has a little stem of its own.” 
Yes, branching from the scape. Each little flower stem in a 


“ Cylindrical.” Is it 
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cluster is called a pedicel. You may draw in your book the 
scape with the spathe unopened, Place the drawing on the left 
blank page about two inches from the margin. Then you wil 
have room for two more scapes with buds coming out, and a half 
open cluster of flowers on the same page. 

On the opposite page, separated 
by the tissue paper, we will draw 
aeross the ware half of the page 
all the parts of the flower, and then 
draw a design for decoration below 
them, the forms in the design sug- 
gested by the flower forms. 

We will draw this cluster with 
twelve flowers on the blackboard 
to remain there. 
We shall study the 
Narcissus only this 
week, and next 
month select an- 
other flower, when 
we have the design. 

Draw all forms 
their real size. 

To the right of 
the first scape,draw 
one with three or 
four buds coming 
out on one side, 
like this, which we 
will place upon the board. Begin at the top of the spathe and 
draw the curve at the left side, ther. the right edge of the spathe ; 
note all the curves and the irregular line where the spathe folds 
round the stem, Next, draw the stem. There are no straight 
lines, thus far. Draw the bud at the left with the pedicel, and 
the bud above it; and last, the two buds at the right; note the 
places where the buds are beginring to open. 

The third drawing is to be one with several buds entirely out- 
side the spathe showing the whole length of the tube, the part of 
the flower that joins the pedicel. The prettiest drawing of all, 
we will place on the 
right half of the page; 
a cluster, showing a 
few open flowers, and 
the buds of different 
sizes. 

Find the middle of 
the space and place 
a few sketch lines for 
the stem; then begin 
at the upper end of 
the spathe and sketch 
it in, in light lines 
like these on the 
board. Next draw 
the buds huddled to- 
gether in the spathe, 
then the buds at the 
left. Be careful to 
draw the curves as 
they are; no straight 
lines, 

Note the leaves of 
this open blossom. 
They are called the 
perianth; the word 
meaning “around the 
flower.” How many 
parts to the pcrianthr “‘ There are six parts to it, three outside 
the other three, around a little cup. Yes. Draw the flower as 
you see it, and draw the cup to show the yellow dots inside, which 
we will examine when we draw the parts of the flower’. 

Next, draw the flowers on the right. This one we can look 
into and see the cup. Draw everything as it appears from one 
point of view. We have come now to the last part of this little 
picture, the two leaves. The one we are drawing on the board at 
the left, has the end withered, which allows it to bend down 
gracefully. r ; 

This, on the right, is fresh, and has the end upright. Notice, 
the curves are flat curves, but not so flat as those on the scape. 
Draw the keel in a broad, gray line, and indicate shadow on the 
right side of the flowers and stems, for the light comes on the 
left side.” 

> 


The abstractions of language prepare for the copious details of 
natural science and of practical life ; the abstractions of mathe- 
matics, though essential to the scientifictmanipulation of these de- 
tails, are liable, if uncorrected, to unfit the mind for their assimi- 
lation. Mathematical training facilitates the working of the syllo- 
gism; but language training tends much better to facilitate the 
discovery of the premises.— Selected, 
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All the Week Round. 


By EMIL SEYTTER, Ph. D. 


“The teaching of language is the test of the teacher.” This 
saying of a great educator is one of the truest and shrewdest ever 
pronounced. The teaching of language in a rational and truly 
pedagogical way has at all times been the great ideal of the best 
and greatest among teachers. Yet, despite all efforts made in 
behalf of this most important of branches, we still are groping in 
the dark without having attained the proper methed. 

The cause of this lies in our restricting the instruction in lan- 
guage, the living expression of living thought, to a mere mechani- 
cal drill in what is commonly called “grammar.” Having almost 
everywhere introduced the method of object teachizg we have 
stopped short at language which we continue to ill-treat in the 
manner of the medieval pedagogarchs. We forget that words 
are as much objects of natural growth as minerals, plants, and 
stones, and that in order to instruct the child in language we 
ought to initiate it in the secrets of word lore or etymology which, 
in this sphere, is equivalent to morphology in organic life. 

How this might be done I will try and show by way of explain- 
ing the names of the days of the week. 

ooking at these seven names, the child will at once single out 
the first two—Sunday and Monday, saying that the first ms them 
is the day of the Sun, the second the day of the Moon. In high 
schools where Latin and French are taught these two languages 
may be drawn into the circle of illustration. Lusd7 clearly shows 
yet in its two syllables the rudiments of the two Latin words 
Inne dies, t. e.,theday of the Moon. Dimanche is a little more 
difficult at first sight, but if the teacher is a live man he will soon 
be able to lead the pupils to its Latin origin by questioning his 
class as to the various English names for Sunday. The Lord’s 
day, the day of the Lord. What is the Latin for Lord (Master)? 
Dominus. How would you express “‘ of the Lord” or “ belong- 
ing to the Lord” in one word? Dominicus.—This word domz- 
nicus, with the ane of the word dzes became after many 
changes the French démanche. If German be taught the task is 
still easier, for Sontag and Montag (for Mond-tag) are almost 
like the English Sunday and Monday. 

Another name of Latin origin is Saturday, which it is easy to 
explain as the day of Saturn, a mythical personage of ancient 
Rome who in the course of time was deified. The French Samed? 
(Saturnz dies) and the German Samstag are the same in mean- 
ing. 

Thus we have four days left, and these are the most interesting 
of the lot. 

We begin with Wednesday. 

The Teutonic tribes, of whom the Anglo-Saxons were one, 
were worshipers of the personified forces of nature. Living (as 
they in the beginning of their history did) in Northern climes 
where the cold blasts of the Northeast swept violently through 
the rustling leaves and sighing branches of their dark primeval 
forest haunts, or dashed the angry sea waves against the rugged 
coast, their chief deity was the god of the troubled air, a Storm- 
god, This storm-god they called Odzx (from the German Odem 
or Athem, z. ¢., breath). In the south of the primitive realm of 
the Teutons Odzn was called Wuotan or Woden. This Woden 
gave his name to our English (Wedens) Wednesday. According 
to a Germanic myth he rode through the dense nocturnal forest 
tracks, and along the seashore, on a swift horse with eight legs (as 
symbol of swiftness, just as Mercury, the swift messenger of Olym- 
pus, had wings on his ankles), called S/e¢fnzr. When he rode 
very fast and in anger, the trees of the forest bent and broke like 
the stems of the cornfield, and then he was accompanied by his 
two sons 77m (or Tyr) and Zor (or Thunar). 72” was armed 
with a sharp, shining sword, which was the symbol of lightning 
of which he was the personification. After him isnamed Twes- 
day (in German Dienstag. The peasants of Southern Germany 
still call that day 7znstag.) Thor or Thunar (from the verb Zo 
thunder) rode on the other side of his mighty father Woden. He 
held in his right hand a gigantic hammer called /z6//nzr. When- 
ever he threw that formidable weapon up in the air (and it al- 
ways returned to his hand) the earth quaked and a tremendous 
rolling noise was heard—thunder. ZAursday (in German Don- 
nerstag) is consecrated to him. 

When the three Aeszr, or gods, had returned home to Walhalla, 
or, to speak rationally, when the storm had ceased, the sun shone 
in fresh beauty and /veya, the wife of Odin or Wodin, appeared 
on earth, bringing blessings and rich gifts to every mortal being. 
Her memory is preserved in Frzday (German, Freztag). 

The German name for Wednesday is M/z¢twoch, literally the 
middle of the week or mid week. 

Now, for the French, we observe that the four remaining names 
have each the suffix d7. This, as we have seen above, stands for 
Latin dzes (day). Mardi (Tuesday) stands for Marézs dies, or 
day of Mars, Mercredi for Mercurii dies, t. e., day of Mer- 
cury; Jeudi (Thursday) means Jovzs dies, that is Jove’s day, and 
finally Vendredi? is derived from a Latin Venerzs dies, or day of 
Venus. 

In the names from Tuesday to Friday we remark a strange 
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coincidence, in as far as the divinities after which these days have 

been named are in character and essence really the same. 

PP the god of lightning, was also the god of wars just like 
ars. 

Mercury, like Woden, is the swift messenger of the heavens or 
the etherial regions above us. 

Thor, or Thunar,isthe Teutonic “alter ego” of Jupiter, 
the Zhunderer. 

Freya is the Teutonic goddess of love, life, and enjoyment 
just as Venus in Latium. 

This seemingly strange coincidence finds its explanation in the 
fact that the French names of the days of the week are translations 
of the Teutonic names, made by the early missionaries, monks 
sent from Rome across the Alps. In Frankish Gaul, where the 
tendency of the Latin tongue was predominant, these church 
Latin names were perpetuated ; in the Germanic countries on the 
other side of the Rhine the Teutonic idiom maintained itself 
against the Roman influx as far as popular speech is concerned. 
Thus we still preserve the names which our ancestors bestowed 
on the days of the week whilst the French names are mere copies 
of mediaeval and cloistral terms. 


» 
Don’ts for the Reading Class. IV. 


Don’t read to pupils in order that they may imitate you. Many 
teachers rely wholly upon this method of—what they call ‘“‘ teach- 
ing.” It is beyond question the easiest way of conducting the 
reading lesson, and generally, also, the most satisfactory if the 
sound of the sentences is all that is desired. Children are quick 
imitators, and most of the members of a class will catch exactly 
the tones and inflections of the teacher’s voice. But that form of 
success does not prove the slightest mental effort, nor is there the 
slightest gain made towards the reading of the next lesson, or 
even of the next paragraph. The child who possesses, by gift of 
nature, the quickest and keenest power of imitation will unjustly 
be considered the best reader. 

At the same time good models are as desirable for the reading 
class as for work in any other lines,—writing and map drawing, 
for instance,—but these should be given after, and not before the 
reading lesson has been mentally appropriated by the pupil. He 
should be made to see the reason for every pause, inflection, form 
of emphasis, etc., and be made to approximate, at least, to the 
correct rendering of the sense before he is assisted to do so by 
merely listening to the teacher. 

The accuracy, melody, spirit, and general finish of the reading 
must be illustrated by the teacher, who can safely and advan- 
tageously do any amount of such work after the brain as well as 
the ear of the pupil has been enlisted. 

The inspiration for the pupil to be derived from fine, effective 
reading upon the part of the teacher, is hardly to be overesti- 
mated. It furnishes not only an example and model, but in many 
cases a Stimulus and incentive to elocutionary effort which other- 
wise he mighc never think of making. It isa revelation of the 
powers and possibilities of a fine reader, and impresses the lis- 
tener, as nothing else possibly can, with the superiority of really 
good reading over a poor orordinary rendering. But this should 
always be the Omega, never the Alpha of the instruction. 

Don’t allow children to read much in concert. Use con- 
cert reading simply for securing certain results, and not for the 
best expression of thought. Concert reading is an admirable 
form of drill for too rapid readers,— and there is not one child in 
one thousand who reads too slowly, or slowly enough. _ It is also 
of service in the matter of pause, inflection, emphasis, initial and 
final consonants, and the correct pronunciation of words. But 
these matters should be treated largely as mechanical affairs, and 
the child’s attention given to them as such. When this mechani- 
cal work has been done, attention to the thought to be expressed 
should be made an individual matter, for if concert work is relied 
upon for satisfactory reading, the intelligent minority of the class 
will interpret fairly well while the stupid and indifferent, who 
most need the stimulus of original effort, will simply follow in 
the same direction without thought and consequently without 
benefit. 

Don’t allow pupils to get the notion that there is no reading ex- 
cept what is done from the reading book. If they are made to 
comprehend the idea that all reading is the expression of thought, 
they can further be made to understand that the expression of the 
thoughts intheir grammar, geography, and histcry should receive 
the same attention as regards pause, emphasis, inflection, etc , as 
the thoughts on other subjects in their reading book. There is 
more profitable exercise than the reading aloud from text-books, 
and such reading furnishes also proof as to the ability of the 
pupil to study, as it shows how successfully he can select the par- 
ticular facts to be learned and whether his thought turns in the 
right direction concerning them. If distinctness of articulation 
is insisted upon in the reading lesson it should also be insisted 
upon in the recitation of the arithmetic lesson. In both cases 
there is a thought to be expressed and plain utterance is neces- 
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sary to make the statement intelligible. If the teacher objects to 
extending elocutionary instruction into the erdinary recitations, let 
her consider the fact that she is really gaining, not losing, time for 
the reading lesson itself, to say nothing of the great benefit which 
the pupil will derive from having his attention constantly directed 
in -_ a way as to lead to the formation of correct habits in all 
speech, 


¥ 


Common Blunders. 


A county superintendent, in speaking of his institute, told the 
writer recently that he always planned for a short recess “ be- 
tween every exercise.” He doubtless meant between every two 
exercises, as “between” does not go well with single things. 
The mistake is not an uncommon one. 

A teacher recently said, when speaking of the government of 
his school, “I treat every pupil alike.” Alike what? You can- 
not treat one pupil “ alike,” and “ every” indicates that they are 
— separately. He meant to say that he treated “all” pupils 
alike. 

A teacher recently said that he believed that “every pupil 
should have the same chance.” This is a blunder of the same 
xind as the above. He meant that all pupils should have the 
same chance. “Every” is a distributive adjective, and indicates 
that the objects to which it refers are to be taken separately. 

“Now.” Many teachers use this little word“ now” many 
more times than they need to. They are in the habit of uncon- 
sciously beginning every explanation and many of their sentences 
with it. The writer recently heard an institute worker use it 
forty-seven times in a single talk. ‘“ Now,” this detracted much 


from the value of the exercise.—/udiana School Journal. 


Supplementary. 


The Pink Rose Drill. 


By ELOISE HEMPHILL, Tuskaloosa, Ala. 


Dress should be of some so/t white material, trimmed elaborately with pink 
roses and ribbon. Each pupil should have a wreath of roses, which she holds in 
her right hand, when marching. The wreath is made of strong wire or wood 
fastened securely where the ends are joined, then covered with roses, as shown 
below, The spaces, of covered with roses, are about /qwo inches, and are left 
that the wreath may be held in the hand without crushing the roses; these 
spaces should be neatly wae with pink ribbon and finished off with a bow 
and streamers. The roses should be made of tissue paper. 

The class should be arranged according to size with smallest in front; 
beginning with No, 1, every other one should enter from left rear, the others from 
rightrear. Nos. 1 and 2, meeting at A, march down the center to the front, and 

0. x line turns to the left, No. 2 to the right, each pupil taking her stand ac- 
cording to number, which should correspond with diagram. The last 5 couples 
do not separate when marching down the center. Impress it upun each pupil to 
remember her number throughout the drill. Ata given signal lines 1 and 3, 
2tand 22, 2and 4 face each other, standing with foes on the line; at signal fzvo, 
lines 2, 22, and 3 change wreath from right? to /e/t hand; at signal ‘Aree, lines 
I, 21, and g eutend wreath to partners, who take hold of the wreath with righ 
hand ; at the same time all should place the right toe on dotted line soas to 
touch the toe of partner. Arms extended should be erfectly straight, which 
necessitates the body to bend backward slightly, with lett knee bent, while right 
is Straight. By Jractice all of these positions can be quickly taken. The musi- 
cian should here begin to play some s/ow march or waltz. 


Position 1.—The wreaths, which are perpendicular to the floor, 
should be turned towards the front on 1, 3, back to perpendicular 
position on 2, 4; this is done by the couples simply twisting the 
arm from the elbow down, On 5, a// step back to places, with 
arms at the side, and remain so on 6, 

Position 2.—On 7, the lines 2, 22, and 3 extend their wreaths, 
or left arm to partner, who also extends her left arm and takes hold 
of wreath ; left toes touching on dotted line ; position of body and 
knees the same as above except rigAt is bent, and /e/t is straight; 
remain in this position on 8. On 1, and 3 twist wreaths towards 
the rear : back to perpendicular position 2, 4; on 5, 6, all step back 
to places with arms at theside; as they step back, lines 2, 22, and 
3 again change their wreaths to right hand, as they were in 
marching. 

Position 3.—On 7, 8, all extend doth arms and take hold of 
partner’s wreath, at the same time putting right toes on dotted 
line, as directed in Pos. 1. Twist the wreaths inward on 1, 3, 
back in perpendicular position on 2,4. On 5, 6, all back to places, 
standing as before directed. 

Position 4.—On 7, 8, all extend arms as in Pos. 3 ; /e/¢ toes on 
the dotted line. Twist wreaths inward again. On 5, 6, lines 1, 
21, and 4 bring righé feet up to left, with toes touching dotted 
line ; lines 3, 22, and 2 bring left foot dack to right ; all still having 
hold of wreaths. 

Position 5.—On 7, 8, all should throw the arms towards the front 
over their heads, bringing the couples back to back, with wreaths 
on shoulders, 


On 1, 3, 5, 7, thrust both arms straight down at the side ; back to 
shoulder on 2, 4, 6, 8. 
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Position 6.—On 1, 3, 5, 7 thrust arms straight out at side ; back 
to shoulder on 2, 4, 6, 8. 

Position 7.--On 1, 3, 5, 7 thrust arms up, back on 2, 4. 6, 8. 

Position 8,—Same as directed in Position 7. 

Position 9.—With wreaths still on shoulder, arms down at the 
side on 1, on shoulder at 2, out at the side 3, back to shoulder on 
4, up on 5, shoulder on 6, out at the side on 7, shoulder on 8. 
Repeat. 

Position 10.—On the last 8, drop arms at the side instead of on 
shoulder ; keep arms at the side 
during the following 16 counts. 
On 1, 3, ad/ put the righ? foot 
diagonally forward, back on 2, 
4; same with /¢/¢ foot on 5, 6 
and 7,8. Alternate right, left, 
etc., through 8 counts; right 
foot ont on 1 and 5, back on 2 
and 6; left foot out on 3 and 7, 
back on 4 and 8. 

Position 11.—With backs 
still together, the couples step 
to the side (or front of stage) 
on I, 3, 5, 7, back on 2, 4, 6, 
8; lines 1, 21, and 4, using 
the right toot, and lines 3, 
22, 2 using the //?. Same 
movement with other foot to 
the other side (rear of stage) 
through 8 counts. As the ste 
is taken toward the side eac 
time, the arm corresponding 
to the foot used, should be 
t/ thrust upward on I, 3, 5,7, 

back to side on 2, 4, 6, 8 
¥ Position 12.—On 1, of next 
measure, arms toward rear of 
Brant stage should be thrown over 
heads; and every one, holding wreath in r#gA¢ hand, should step 
back to position, as at the beginning of the drill. 
5 MARCH. 

At a given signal, lines 1 and 3, 21 and 22, 4 and 2, raise their 
right arms so as to form an arch, by having the wreaths touch. 
Stand a few seconds in this position, as the three arches are very 
effective. : 

At signal 2, Nos, 21 and 22 drop right arms at the side and 
march to the rear of stage under the center arch ; the leaders are 
followed by 23 and 24, etc. ; at A the lines separate, No, 21 turn- 
ing to the right and marching to front of stage under the right hand 
arch ; No. 22, turning to left, marches to front of stage under left 
handarch. As Nos. 21 and 22 meet at B ;theyformanarch, under 
which 23 and 24 pass and form an arch; each couple as it passes 
under the last arch, forms another until the center arch is complete. 
When the three arches are formed again, Nos. 1 and 3 and and 4 
drop their right arms at the side, and Nos. 1 and 2 lead their lines 
to rear of stage under their respective arches. No. 1 Is followed by 
3:3 by$;$by7, etc. No 2 is followed by 4; 4 by 6 ;6 by8, etc, 
Nos. 1 and 2 meet at A and march with their lines side by side 
down to‘front under center arch; at B the lines separate, No. I 
going to the left and No. 2 to the right. Instead of stopping at 
their places Nos. 1 and 2 lead their lines off the stage. As the 
last couple, 19 and 20, turn to the left, and right, a// in the center 
arch drop their arms at the side, face the front and follow 21 and 
22, who fall in place behind 19 and 20. 


oa 
The Rain. 


By NELLIE M. BRowN, Lowell, Mass. 


Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
Little drops of rain, 
Leaving your wet traces 
On our window pane, 
Making tiny rivulets 
All adown our street, 
Weaving mimic waterfalls 
Where these brooklets meet, 
Wafting little chips and straws, 
Like fairy boats along, _ 
Till your bright and merry ripple 
Cheers us like a song. 
Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
Little drops of rain, 
Weare glad to see your traces 
On our window pane. 
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Patter, patter, patter, patter, 
Gentle April showers ; . 
You are bringing back to us 
The bright and gladsome flowers. 
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Bright-eyed, yellow dandelions 
In the fields are seen, 
And the modest violet hides 
Amid its leaves so green. 
Crocuses and daffodils, 
Lift their happy heads, 
While all around a fragrance sweet 
The dainty mayflower sheds. 
Aye, tender thoughts come back to us, 
With the springtide flowers ; 
Then patter, patter, patter, patter, 
Friendly April showers. 


Mutter, mutter, mutter, mutter, 
Loud the thunders roar ; 

Fierce the lurid lightnings flash, 
How the torrents pour ! 

Sway the mighty forest trees, 
"Neath the tempest’s blast, 

And we shrink, in frightened silence, 
Till the storm is past. 

Now ‘tis over : quick the dark clouds 
Westward, hurrying fly. 

See ! there gleams God’s prismic 
Promise token in the sky. 

Smile, ye happy flowers ; ye birds, 
Your peans chirp again, 

And welcome to our parchéd earth 
The fresh’ning summer rain. 


mr 
The Child-Garden. 


In the child-garden buds and blows 
A blossom lovelier than the rose. 


If all the flowers of all the earth 
In one garden broke to birth, 


Not the fairest of the fair 
Could with this sweet bloom compare ; 


Nor would all their shining be 
Peer to its lone bravery. 


What this blossom, fragrant, tender, 
That outbeams the rose’s splendor,— 


Purer is, more tinct with light 
Than the lily’s flame of white ? 


Of beauty hath this flower the whole— 
And its name—the Human Soul! 


¥ 
Arbutus. 
By LETTIE STERLING, 


Where jaggéd juts of rock divide 

And growing room for brush provide, 

In blushing prettiness abide 
Some posies sweet. 

When last year’s leaves are pushed aside, 
Glad eyes they greet. 


—R. W. G. in Century. 


These gems of early springtime days 
Call us to stony mountain ways. 
We climb and search until we gaze 
On where they dwell, 
Then gather them, their fragrance praise, 
And love them well. 


Arbutus blossoms toil repay, 

They add a pleasure to the day, 

While lessons round their birthplace stay. 
Such sweet, pure light, 

Cheering what hinders every ray, 
Makes truth look bright. 


For if we climbed life’s roughest hills 
And searched with earnest, hearty wills 
In haunts and spots that squalor fills, 
We'd find amid 
The ignorance and briery ills 
Some sweetness hid. 


And bits of hidden loveliness, 
That do earth’s scanty places bless, 
Bid us with touching tenderness 

Be glad to know 
"Neath struggles, failures, and distress 
Hope buds may grow. 





Pussy Willow, 


The brook is brimmed with melting snow, 
The maple sap is running, 
And on the highest elm a crow (1) 
His coal-black wings is sunning. 
A close green bud the Mayflower lies 
Upon its mossy pillow ; 
And sweet and low the south-wind blows, (2) 
And through the brown fields calling goes, (3) 
“Come Pussy! Pussy Willow ! (4) 
Within your close brown wrapper ;stir ; 
Come out and show your silver fur 
Come Pussy! Pussy Willow!” 


Soon red will bud the maple-trees, 
The bluebirds will be singing, 
And yellow tassels in the breeze 
Be from the poplars swinging ; 
And rosy will the Mayflower lie 
Upon its mossy pillow; 
But you must come the first of all,— 
“Come, Pussy!” is the south-wind's call,—(4) 
“Come Pussy! Pussy Willow!” 
A fairy gift to children dear, 
The downy firstling of the year,— 
“Come Pussy! Pussy Willow!” (4) 
—Arbor Day Souvenir. 

[The above verses should be accompanied by gestures, somewhat as follow : 

1. A look and gesture, as toward a high bough swaying near. 

2. An undulating sweep of the hand toward the south. Eyes follow ges- 
ture. 

3. A sweep of the right hand, as over fields in front of the speaker. Eyes 
following. 

4. The right hand changes its gesture to a gentle beckoning. A slight 
motion of the head naturally accompanies this gesture. The face and voice 
should be coaxing. 

Note: The usual hard, harsh tones in which school children recite, de- 
stroy the value of the poem both for education and for entertainment.]} 


¥ 
Spring. 
(From Lowell's ‘‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal.”) 

No price is set on the lavish summer ; 
June may be had by the poorest comer. 
And what is so rare as a day in June ? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays ; 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might. 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 
The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there’s never a leaf nor blade too mean 

To be some happy creature’s palace ; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings ; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest. 


ts 
Sweet Peas. 


Once within my garden wall 
From their dainty flight 
Rested a flock of butterflies, 
All in pink and white. 
Why they chose my garden plot 
I shall never know— 
But people call them now Sweet Peas, 
And really think they grow. 
— Selected. 


¥ 
Origin of Violets. 

I know, blue modest violets, 

Gleaming with dew at morn— 
I know the place you come from, 

And the way that you are born! 
When God cut holes in Heaven, 

The holes the stars look through, 
He let the scraps fall down to earth, 

The little scraps are you. —Selected, 
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Editorial Notes. 


Philadelphia maintains a school of pedagogy, with a post-gradu- 
ate course of one year, attached to the Boys’ high school. It 
was opened last year, experimentally, and seven pupils gradu- 
ated. This year two entered, one of whom died, leaving one in 
at present. The school is not expected to be a large one, as the 
yearly demand for men teachers in the city is necessarily small. 
The year’s training, cannot of course be extensive. It shows 
that something else beside scholarship is believed to be needed 
by those who would teach. 





a 


The hum of preparation for closing exercises is beginning to fill 
the air of our school-rooms. THE JOURNAL is in sympathy with 
this note, especially where this preparation and its final result are 
made supplementary to the regular school work. We express 
our belief that this should be done in the title we give to that de- 
partment of our paper which furnishes material for such public 
exercises and entertainments. We call this material Supplemen- 
tary. How it may be made so and the best good, as well as 
pleasure, derived from it will be suggested from time to time in 
JOURNAL articles. 





The Bridgeport, Connecticut, schools have added to their cur- 
riculum a course under the head of General Information and 
Culture. As an experimental course, it is well planned. The 
drawing it requires is of objects treated in the information les- 
sons. These latter comprise familiar subjects in biology and 
social and domestic economy. The selection is well made. Live 
teachers (of whom Bridgeport has more than its fair share), in 
working up these lessons, will turn them to account, in the Read- 
in’, Ritin’, and "Rithmetic classes. Some of the drill work will 
vanish, in consequence from these classes, or assume more eco- 
nomical and agreeable varieties in form. Culture studies will 
everywhere, in time, merge with formal studies until the whole 
curriculum will transform itself into a body with a soul within, 
instead of the soulless body that the ignorant revere as education. 
We hope to see no serious check to this natural process in 
Bridgeport. 





The schoolmaster is nothing if not critical. Not long since a 
letter was received pointing out that the proof-reader by leaving 
on an s made a verb of the wrong form in the first future tense. 
We cordially thank the writer for pointing out this error. Arti- 
cles will appear now and then employing rather crude English, 
there not being sufficient time to put the statement in that ele- 
gant form required by our correspondent. The aim of THE 
JOURNAL is to express the truth in Education in good language ; 
and when the large amount of writing that is in the paper is con- 
sidered the errors found will comprise only an infinitesimal part. 
It seems to one not familiar with newspaper work, the easiest 
thing in the world to avoid errors and obtain accuracy. A very 
palpable error was just discovered in a book from the Riverside 
Press, which is noted for its extraordinary care in proof-reading. 
While it is impossible to be immaculate in orthography, syntax, 
and rhetoric, a constant effort is made to obtain accuracy. 


De Garmo’s Essentials of Method has been adopted by the 
Indiana Teachers’ Reading Circle. 





President Irwin Shepard, of the Winona normal school, Minne- 
sota, has been appointed secretary of the N. E. A., in the place of 
Mr. Stevenson deceased. He has been in active teaching ser- 
vice in Minnesota for over 18 years,-having officiated as president 
of the normal school for 14 years. He has been for twelve years 
an active member of the N. E. A., and has held various offices 
in it, such as vice-president, state director; while atthe Nashville 
meeting in 1890 he was president of the normal section of the 
association. He is not an office-seeker, but when in office does 
good work. 





The death of O. W. Stevenson, secretary of the National Edu- 
cational Association occurred March 6, at Columbus, O. He 
had been superintendent of the schools of Columbus for many 
years, entering upon duty in 1871; then for three years superin- 
tendent of schools at Wichita, Kansas. His work in Columbus 
was held in high esteem ; he had a firm hold upon the respect of 
the best citizens there. He served the National Association 
faithfully. 





The Columbian Catalog of educational books has cost a great 
deal of hard labor and much expense ; it is the most complete 
work of the kind in the world; no Wook is omitted. It meets 


with praise from all who see it; sent to any address for 6 cents. 
President De Garmo, Swarthmore college, says: ‘* This catalog 
1s a complete and valuable contribution, and must have cost you 
not a little labor.” é 
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Nathan C. Schaeffer. 


Pres. N. C. Schaeffer has just been appointed state superintend- 
ent of schodéls of Pennsylvania by Gov. Pattison. He was born 
in Maxatawny, in 1848, educated at the Keystone normal school, 
graduated from Franklin and Marshall college in 1867, Hethen 
studied theology; was ordained to the ministry, and pursued a 
course of studies in the universities of Berlin, Tubingen, and 
Leipsic, from 1873 to 1875. Returning to this country he taught 
for several years in Franklin and Marshall -college, and then re- 
signed his professorship to become principal of the Keystone nor- 
mal school of Kutztown. He is a thorough scholar, an able in- 
structor, skilful in discipline, and possesses great executive 
ability. 

By his work in the institutes he has become well known to the 
educators of Pennsylvania. He has probably lectured in every 
county in the state, and has thus gained a standing among the edu- 
cational community, and is universally regarded as an able 
scholar and teacher. 

The £Zra, of Lancaster, says: 

“Governor Pattison has made no mistake in calling Dr. 
Schaeffer to the head of the free schools of the state. Heisa 
fine scholar, a thorough disciplinarian, an able instructor, and, 
above all, an excellent business man, qualities which are rarely 
found united in the same individual. He will bring to the posi- 
tion nearly twenty years of actual experience in the service of 
teaching. Having himself passed through all the grades of 
educational institutions, from the humblest to the highest, he has 
an accurate personal acquaintance with their defects, their merits, 
and their needs. As his name indicates, Dr. Schaeffer is of 
Pennslvania German ancestry—the first one of that nationality to 
fill this high position. We have had the Irish, Scotch-Irish, and 
the Quaker in that place, but never before the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man, We feel sure the new incumbent will sustain the proud 
record of his predecessors, and do no discredit to his Pennsyl- 
vania German ancestry.” 


The churches have found it profitable to organize the boys into 
military companies. These are wholly undenominational: Metho- 
dists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and others mingling harmoniously. 
Each company is connected with a church or Sunday-school, and 
all members must belong to a Sunday-school. As a general rule 
they must be between 12 and 21 years of age. -The captain and 
first and second lieutenants are appointed by the church or 
school authorities. 

The object of this company is the advancement of Christ's 
kingdom among boys, and the promotion of habits of reverence, 
discipline, self-respect, and all that pertains toward true Christian 
manliness. 

The boys take the following pledge: 

“TI promise and pledge that so long es 1 am a member of the 
Boys’ Brigade 1 will not use tobacco nor intoxicating liquor in 
any form. I will not use profane or vulgar language; I will 
obey faithfully the company’s rules, and I will at all times set 
an example of good conduct to my comrades and other boys.” 
The initiation fee is 50 cents, usually, and the monthly dues are 
15 cents. There isa provision in the by-laws of some of the 
companies that any member who wilfully and without ex- 
cuse absents himself from two consecutive drills or prayer meet- 
ings may be dishonorably discharged. Persistent use of liquor 
or tobacco or bad language is also a cause for a dishonorable 
discharge. 
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_(In this preliminary article a general outside view is given, with some ad- 
vice as to railroads and pleasant boarding localities. Future letters will 
treat mainly of the educational exhibit.) 


Three years ago a large area of Jackson Park was a waste 
land of swamp and sand. It was a resort only for the frog 
catcher and the bird hunter. To-day it seems as though the 
miraculous had been accomplished. Firm ground occupies the 
site of this ill-favored place and above it rises “‘ The White City,” 
grand and beautiful. Vista on vista opens before one, that seems 
to have been bidden from the classic past and made gigantic in 
its coming. Symmetry fails to conceal hugeness. Even the at- 
mosphere, of which not even Chicagoans bragged, has been 
shamed into disposing of its characteristic murk. Doubtless the 
recent adoption of smoke consumers will explain this change. At 
all events, the palaces of the World’s fair repose in that soft 
Hellenic air which is their due. 

It is said that one must look for days on the flood at Niagara 
to be fairly impressed with its magnitude. So must he lounge 
for days and weeks in this Titanland at the lakeshore to have its 
glories fill him. Here are structures in which the New York City 
Hall might be installed as a sort of doll house. A small regi- 
ment of men, killed during the three years of building, have for 
their common mausoleum this architectural wonder. 

In a few days the White City will throw open its gates to the 
world, The Columbian Guard, fifteen hundred strong, stand in 
uniform ready to do the courteous to the multitude. Groups of 
people from all the far corners of the earth, having completed 
their own characteristic abodes, are now waiting for the great 
flood which they know is coming. To be sure they have had a 
few visitors, already. The record for a recent Sunday showed 
30,000 visitors for the day. But every eye is looking forward. 
To mention the First of May is like touching an electric but- 
ton. 

The great city outside is busied mightily with the preparation. 
Great flats have, like mushrooms, sprung from green fields by 
magic. Where three years ago were uninterrupted acres of 
growing cabbages, now are paved streets and well populated 
wards. Their history has been just three hurried stages—cab- 
bage field—sub-division—annexation. 

Alighting from the train in the heart of Chicago, the visitor 
will want two questions answered: Where shall I lodge? 
Where is the World’s fair ? 

The second hardly needs answering. The Illinois Central 
road, carrying from southern points, lands its passengers directly 
at the gates. The great ouuk lines from the east and west, also 
from east southern points and from Canada, all have their depots 
near the center of the city at from thirty to fifty minutes from 
the fair. The communication will be via elevated railroad, cable 
car, Lake Shore train, or steamboat. These will be the means of 
local travel for those stopping in the heart of the city or on the 
north or west side. 

The fair itself is on the south side of the city. It is to be ex- 
pected, from the present outlook, that within a short radius of the 
grounds, rates will be enormous. Added to this, a residence in 
the vicinity will probably be subjected to all the discomforts, and 
perhaps dangers, of a congested resort. Nevertheless there are 
some large co-operative plants within walking distance that will 
probably be conducted with every regard for the interest of their 
guests, 

New lines of communication by electric cars and elevated road 
are being opened directly west of the fair, on the south side. 
These will make available a large and very desirable portion of 
the to ‘ying chiefly in Englewood, suburban in its plan, and 
tolerably well removed from the turmoil of the center. There 
are similar large areas on the north and west sides, but they are 
much less accessible. 

Those who enjoy local travel may prefer points even farther 
away. For these, the suburbs stretch away for miles on the 
north, west, and south, and communicate with the center over 
their respective rapid transits. Here again the south will 
be preferable, for the trains approaching from that direction 
will carry only the passengers cen their respective suburbs, 
while. similar trains coming from the north and west will be 
burdened by the extra traffic of the crowded portions of the 


city. 
Ie is to be expected that a large proportion of householders in 
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Chicago will be ‘on the make.” Probably the large hotels will 
be by no means the most exorbitant in their rates. It will be ad- 
visable for visitors to make their arrangements for lodging before 
they come, if they are so posted as to do this intelligently. The 
meals will be less of a problem, because restaurants will be every- 
where. Finally, if you are unfortunate in the matter of lodging 
on your arrival, if every soul you meet seems prepared to gouge 
you beyond reason, shake them all off and board a train for some 
suburb, perhaps forty minutes away and preferably on the south 
side. You will find mercy a more positive quality, so far as 
lodging is concerned, according to the distance you place between 
yourself and the gates of the ‘‘ White City.” 

A map will be given in a future article, showing some of the 
desirable locations in the suburbs and beyond. Englewood is 
perhaps the most desirable location. It is a railroad center and 
a point of transfer for World's fair traffic from suburbs south and 
west. It is fifteen to thirty minutes directly west of Jackson Park. 
Englewood has about 40,000 inhabitants, in villas, spread over 
a large area. Several cross-town lines connect it with the fair, 
Englewood is a station for all trains on the C. E. I., Wabash, 


Erie, Grand Trunk, Santa Fe, Monon, Ft. Wayne, Michigan 
Southern, and Rock Island roads. 

Hyde Park is a pleasant residence portion, but its proximity to 
the grounds is a disadvantage. Rates, too, will be very high. 

Blue Island, about nine miles southwest of the grounds, will 
provide very comfortable quarters. Between it and Englewood 
the way stations on the Rock Island road will be able to make 
their quota comfortable in a very pretty section of country. 
Among these are Washington Heights, South Englewood, Au- 
burn, and Eggleston. 

Hammond, although in another state, is only eight miles from 
Jackson Park. It is reached by the Fort Wayneand the Michi- 
gan Southern. 

Evanston is a handsome residence city some twenty miles 
north of the grounds, on the north side of the city. Being lo- 
cated on the lake, it has the advantage of direct water communi- 
cation with the fair. 

The roads of Chicago and its environs ‘are the delight of 
wheelmen. Those who have “safeties” should by all means 
bring them. i 

It would be useless to enter further detail regarding the 
suburbs and their rapid transits. In general those seeking quiet 
and comfort combined with accessibility should go to the suburbs 
south or west of Jackson Park. Some of the summer schools 
have chosen the World’s fair city as their location, and have 
doubtless arranged for their patrons. 

WALTER J. KENYON. 


[Boat communication with lake suburbs will probably be extended as the 
season advances. Later advices will inform our readers in this regard. ] 


Empire State Educational Exhibit, 


An agreement that was recorded at an early date in the arrangements for 
the educational exhibit of this country in the Columbian exposition has been 
maintained with great advantage to the general result, as will soon be pub- 
licly apparent. This was in reference to the most suitable division of space 
among the different states and territories which, as was judged, would not 
be that proportioned either to area, to population, or to school attendance, 
The section having the most of distinctive character and value to show, and 
with the strongest wish in this direction, ought, according to the prevailing 
autherity, to be given the widest elbow-room for its effort. On this princi- 
ple the Empire state enjoys a comparatively vast share of the 101,000 feet of 
space remaining in the educational department in the gallery of the Liberal 
Arts building, after deducting that assigned to the foreign and Catholic 
exhibits. 

The apportionment to public and private schools and academies is 45,000 
feet, giving 4,000 feet to New York ; 23,000 feet to colleges and universities, 
of which this state receives 3,400 feet, and 33,000 feet to special educational 
topics in which the portion of New York is 6,900 feet, Thus the state is 
given one-seventh of the total s devoted to education, 

So high an estimate of the educational position of the state has been the 
means of stimulating extraordinary effort on the part of the schools, Aa 
idea of what has been done is best conveyed by the facts given for this pub- 
lication by Mr. Howard J. Rogers as the assistant director in the prepara- 
tion of this exhibit, ‘‘ Although,” he says, ‘‘ we were nearly a year behind 
other states in preparation, notably Massachusetts, New Jersey, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Illinois, we have been able to accomplish fairly g results by 
employing a large force, Our offices were opened at the capitol about the 
First of November, and for two months we devoted our time exclusively to 
arousing interest among the public and private schools, academies, and col- 
leges. The schools responded very satisfactorily, and we are now sure of a 
creditable exhibit in all departments. 

‘«In the arrangement of space New York was treated very generously by 
the chief of the department of Liberal Arts, 

‘We received 1-7 the space devoted to educational interests. We have also 
received the best position in the south gallery of the manufactures building, 
where the liberal arts exbibit is to be placed. This space will be hand- 
somely fitted up by the state board of general managers, and the educational 
exhibit will be arranged after the following manner : : 

‘yz, Kindergarten work, in which will be shown charts containing a history 
of the development of the kindergarten movement in this state, specimen 
work of children in all grades, plans of work and courses of study from 
prominent kindergartens, pietures of kindergartens and of children at work 
and at play, chief kindergarten oguaes and material, and a concise pub- 
lished history of the kindergarten development in the state for general dis- 
tribution. 

‘2, The primary schools of the state, which will be arranged after the 
same general plan 
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‘*3, Grammar and intermediate schools, These two departments will be 
looked after by Hon. Jared Sanford, deputy superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, The schoolsof New York, Binghamton, Albany, Poughkeepsie, Syr- 
acuse, Rochester, Buffalo, are making detailed exhibits, and will furnish the 
bu'k of material for these departments. 

‘4, The exhibit of the high schools and incorporated academies of the 
state, which are directly under the charge of the regents’ system. The 
exhibit from these institutions is assuming magnificent proportions and we 
think will attract wide attention, 

‘5. The exhibit of the private schools and academies, 

‘6, Colleges and technical institutions of the state. 

‘*7 Exhibit of the universities, 

“* We aim to have prepared a careful and systematic exhibit of the schools 
from kindergarten to university, showing the organization, administration, 
courses of study, history, etc., of each department thoroughly. At the close 
of the exposition the exhibit will be brought back to Albany and placed in 
the capitol as the nucleus of a permanent educational museum.” 

The accepted written work is handsomely bound in half morocco by the 
bureau, without charge, for the sake of uniformity in appearance. The 
schools have been allowed to send papers from the regular regents’ examina- 
tions in order to show fairly the work of each school, and at the same time 
illustrating the regents’ system. Once in five years, beginning with this year, 
a representative collection of answer papers is to be bound up for permanent 
preservation at the capitol as part of an educational museum, 

The technical schools of this state are to be grouped in a collective exhibit, 
and 3,000 feet of space will be occupied by the art schools. 

Probably one of the most interesting features of this department will be 
the photographic exhibit obtained by the diligent efforts of Mr. Melvil Dewey, 
asthe director, ; 

The phonograph has been used extensively in taking musical work of the 
schools, and very excellent results have been secured, not only in choruses 
and part songs, but in taking the system of instruction from the lower 
grades to the highest. ’ 

On the 15th instant the offices were transferred from the capitol to Chicago 
with the ex tion of being thoroughly installed on May 1, although 
minor exhibits are likely to be expressed in addition at later dates. 





The advisory council of Florida State Teachers’ Association made a long 
report at the late meeting ; it was read by Prof. Felkel. They recommend 
the institutes to be ten weeks long in each county and the course of study 
progressive and follow the curriculum of the norntal schools. That the 
examinations of teachers be made by prominent teachers. Favors compul- 
sory education ; also granting certificates to those who attend the normal 
school but do not graduate. Favors Jacksonville as a permanent place of 
Meeting. 





This story 1s told of a young man who was not particularly bright. He 
was sent to a noted academy in New England and caused to learn the vari- 
ous statements made by men much smarter than he, this being the New 
England way to brighten up dull intellects. He had been battling with the 
motions of the earth and was made to repeat over the words of the text-book. 
He did this in such a mechanical way that the kind-hearted teacher doubted 
whether the yeung fellow knew anything in reality about what he had said, 
so he asked : 

“* Were you ever in the shadow of the earth, Mr, Smith?” 

After thinking a short time Mr. Smith said slowly, ‘* No, Sir.” 

‘* Where do you spend your nights, sir ?” : 

After, a pause and a blush, ‘‘ At home, except Sunday night,” 





Edward Bell has been appointed a member of the New York city board of 
education to succeed William H. Gray deceased. Mr. Bell isa son of the late 
Isaac Bell who was school commissioner for many years. 





Wisconsin will have two more normal schools to be located in the northern 
part of thestate. The legislature has appropriated $70,000 for the purpose. 


(By courtesy of Lynn (Mass.) Daily /tem. 


W orld’s Fair Brieflets. 


Genoa has sent models of the caravels of Columbus, each five feet long, 
and four feet high. 


Michigan has a fine collection of cereals and grasses, 


: Over 2,500 different 
specimens are displayed and named, 


The Indiana Teachers’ Reading circle has arranged a neat and attractive 
exhibit as part of the educational exhibit of the state. 


Adrian Jacobsen’s display of curiosities consist in implements of warfare, 
hunting, and fishing of almost every race on the globe, 


There will be at the fair an entire tribe of Bolivian giants, ranging in size 
from 6to 8 1-2 feet. One among them is said to be 8 1-2 feet high and to 
weigh 4:18 lbs. 


A ttumber of English veterans, selected from the most prominent com- 
mands, will holda grand military tournament during the fair. All branches 
of the British military and naval services will be represented. 


Emperor William has sent many valuable relics of the German empire, 
among them a great number of articles once the property of his illustrious 
grandfather. 


The pigeon fanciers of the country are taking great interest in the homing 
contests which will take place July 1 and Sept. 1, under the direction of Chief 
Buchanan, of the agricultural department. 


Nearly 1,000,000 pounds of exhibits arrived lately from the works of the 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Iron Company. A steam hammer weighing 2,386 tons has 
been in place for several weeks. It is one of the features of the Bethlehem 
display. 


In the horticulture building there is a remarkable collection of rhododen- 
drons from 15 to 16 feet in circumference. There is also a fine display of 
azaleas. These plants have been sent from the famous Belgian town of 
Ghent. 


A party consisting of 175 native Egyptians, 139 men, 23 women, and 13 
children, have arrived. here is among them a celebrated conjurer of Cairo, 
a priest, a barber, printers, camel men, cooks, waiters, water boys, flower 
girls, dancing girls, jesters, etc. 


The superintendent of the World's fair detective bureau has elaborated a 
very ingenious system for the protection of visitors from pickpockets. His 
plan is to have several officers from every large city in the country and also 
a number of European cities. 


The exhibit of Hagenbeck, the well-known German dealer in wild animals, 
arrived last week. There were in alltwelve carloads of animals, among them 
lions, tigers, leopards, black bears, polar bears, boar-hounds, fat-tail sheep, 
bullocks, elephants, several hundred monkeys and as many parrots, etc. 
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Dr. Rice’s Visits. 

The Dispatch, of Chicago, says : *‘ Dr. Rice will be acknowledged by most 
candid men to be a careful student who is well qualified to speak with au- 
thority upon educational matters. After completing his medical course in 
this country he went to the universities of Leipsic and Jena and studied 
pedagogy and psychology. Since his return to America he has made a 
critical examination of the school systems of about forty representative cities 
in the United States. 

‘* Under these circumstances anything which Dr. Rice has to say about 
Chicago’s public schools certainly is entitled to a respectful hearing and care- 
ful consideration. 

‘*In brief, Dr. Rice says that Chicago’s school standard is very low ; that 
old and useless methods of instruction still are in force, and that many ex- 
crescences have crept into the curriculum which are so artificial as to be 
supremely silly and even harmful. He adds that the main cause of the 
trouble lies in the employment of ill-trained and incompetent teachers, and 
the principal remedy should be to raise the teachers’ standard. 

‘*And there you are. These may be unwelcome statements, but anyone 
who has carefully studied the political phases of Chicago’s school system will 
not be surprised by the doctor’s findings, nor challenge the correctness of his 
conclusions. We do not feel like quarreling with Dr. Rice simply because 
he chooses to tell some very painful truths. Those who are disposed to 
follow a different course may with profit remember that the principal of a 
Chicago school recently stated in a published interview that fully 20 per cent. 
of the teachers in the public schools are incompetent and utterly unfit to 
hold their positions. 

‘“* Why do these incompetents hold their positions then? They are appointed 
and retained solely by aldermanic influences. It is a shame and a disgrace 
that Chicago’s public schools cannot be kept above the level of ward politics. 
But so long as such an unhappy condition of affairs exists, let us swallow 
our medicine gracefully when it is criticised by outsiders.” 

The Record, of Chicago, says: ‘*‘ Dr. J. M. Rice, from his study of teach- 
ing and his investigations of school methods, apparently should be a com- 
petent critic. No reason is to be seen for misrepresentation on his part. 

‘‘Hecharges that the methodsof teaching are often dry and mechanical, or 
so%artificial as to be supremely: silly and even harmful. This fault comes 
about, he says, through the employment of badly trained teachers, and the 
remedy can only come through ‘ raising the teachers’ standard.’ Some of 
the stories which he tells of methods of teaching seem to fortify his charges. 

‘*If, as this presumably unprejudiced observer says, the instruction in the 
Chicago schools is poor because the methods are bad and the teachers in- 
competent, it is of vast importance for the citizens.to know those facts, un- 
palatable though they be. The millions of dollars that go to support the 
schools each year should bring good results. If Dr. Rice is competent to 
judge of such matters and is a fair critic it is quite time that the schools 
should be improved. He says: ‘I found the instruction in general so un- 
scientific that in judging them by the minimum requirement I should regard 
their standard as very low. Some of the teaching was by far the most 
absurd I have ever witnessed.’ He also found as a rule the reading and 
writing poor in the lower school grades.” 

The Free Press, of Detroit, Mich., says: ‘‘In an unofficial and perfectly 
practical way Dr. J. M. Rice has been making a tour of the cities and look- 
ing into their respective school systems; and the descriptions he has given 
of what he has found are not only full of interest, but of instruction as well. 
They can hardly be pleasant reading for the officers and teachers of some 
of the cities visited; and it is not impossible that the pride of the citizens 
in those cities may be hurt, The criticisms are, however, so full of sound 
sense and of suggestion for improvement that they must commend them- 
selves even to those who have been hit the hardest, and result sooner or 
later in correction of the defects and abuses pointed out. 

‘The article in the Forum on the public schools of Chicago and St. 
Paul will startle those whose ideas as to the comparative advancement of 
the two cities named have been derived from Chicago sources to learn that 
the schools of St. Paul are far ahead of those in the former city, Of the 
schools in Chicago Dr. Rice says they are not in advance of the schools of 
New York or Philadelphia. Indeed, he adds, the schools of Chicago may 
justly be regarded as the least progressive of the three, In Chicago, not 
only is the supervision, as in New York and Philadelphia, far too scanty, 
but the qualifications of the teachers appointed are far below those 
of the teachers appointed in the other two cities. Most of them have 
never pursued any professional studies whatever, and many have not 
even completed a high school course.” The St. Paul schools he re- 
gards as on the road to excellence, though still retaining relics of the 
old system in unscientific teaching and undue rigidity ; and he attributes 
the marked progress they have made and are making to the severance of the 
schools from politics. 


Inspector J. G. Fitch. 


[Dr. J. G. Fitch is held in the highest esteem in America by all who have 
read that admirable book ‘‘ Lectures on Teaching.” The letter of our Lon- 
don correspondent shows he is thoroughly appreciated in his own country, 
—Eds. 

Dr. } G. Fitch has been long identified with the public schools interests 
of England. Therules of the English civil service now require the retirement 
of all officers at 65 unless specially retained ; the government availed itself of 
this provision in his case, as he has reached 67. A movement is on foot 
among the principals of the training colleges for women of which he is in- 
spector to petition the government to continue so important a man in office 
until the latest day in its power, 7. ¢., until his zoth year. The education 
department are not unmindful of his worth, and have recently asked the 
treasury to raise his salary from $4,500 to $5,000 a year, but at present with 
no success. Posterity will never know how much it is indebted to this noble 
educationist, whose work is done behind the scenes, away from the public eye. 
All the important circulars on educational topics come from his pen, though 
bearing the signature of the secretary to the department. The revision of 
the code of regulations issued annually is conducted by a band of experts of 
whom Dr. Fitch is the leading spirit. No educational change of importance 
is made without his advice and concurrence. Once a year, however, he 
speaks to the public at large in his individual capacity as training college in- 
spector. His report in the department's annual blue book is always worth 
reading on account of the masterly manner in which the various educational 
topics are treated, and for the breadth and suggestive tone of his views. His 
report, which will be issued to the public in July next, is no exception to the 
general rule. Two points in it will be widely read and discussed. They 
are ‘* kindergarten ” and ‘‘ the training of secondary teachers.” Both these 
subjects are in their infaricy in England and have a great future before them. 
In speaking of kindergarten he alludes to the wakening interest taken in 
Freebel’s and Pestalozzi’s methods, and lays great emphasis on the value of 
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training in their methods for all children ; not only infants, but classes of 
elder children as well. He considers it absolutely essential that all the female 
teachers should be thoroughly conversant with kindergarten. 


¥ 
Correspondence. 


Why is not the metrical system making more progress ? Is it likely to be 
adopted ? E. E. F. 

Prof. Holden, of Girard college, says in his “Oneness of Arith- 
metic,” 

“ The true reason, as is known to every master mechanic, why 
the French metrical system cannot be introduced into English 
and American machine-shops, as it has been largely introduced 
into scientific works, is found in the unfortunate choice of the 
length of the meter, This meter was claimed to be a strictly 
scientific and invariable standard. But since the discovery of the 
original mistake made in the estimate of the meridional quad- 
rant, the scientific value of this base is lost, and the meter is in- 
commensurable with any known standard in the world, natural or 
artificial. 

The English yard is commensurate with the French ell, and 
differs from the meter only enough to make the two incompatible. 
Had the English yard been accepted as the unit, the whole me- 
tric system would ere now have been in full use wherever English 
standards prevail ; because, while this meter would have been di- 
vided into one hundred equal parts, it could also have retained the 
division into thirty-six inches, and the zzch standard would have 
remained undisturbed. But to introduce the French meter and 
its divisions into our workshops would bring confusion among 
hundreds of standard tools, representing an incontrovertible capital 
of millions of dollars ; and this objection increases in weight with 
the daily increase in the number and variety of standard tools. 
Any decimal system which recommends itself to the Anglo-Sax- 
on race will not ignore the standard inch. It is too late to inau- 
gurate such a system?” 


What is meant by Black Friday ? A. 
The original Black Friday was December 6, 1745, when th 
Londoners heard that the Pretender had reached Derby. His 
adherents made their last fight to restore the Stuarts at Culloden 
in 1746. This was the last battle that has been fought in Great 
Britain. The term Black Friday has been given to the eventful 
day among stock and money speculators in New York, when few 
gained and many lost. The crisis was due to the gold specula- 
tion of Fisk and Gould on September 24, 1869. Friday Septem- 
ber 19, 1873 (the day following the suspension of Jay Cooke & 
Co,), when there were many failures in business circles in New 

York city, is by some called Black Friday. 


What led to the assassination of Lincoln and Garfield ? 
iil. A SUBSCRIBER. 

In both cases the assassins were persons who were half crazed 
by disappointment, Booth at the failure of the Confederacy and 
Guiteau at his failure to get office. In Lincoln's case the South 
lost incalculably by his assassination, as it was afterwards shown, 
by abundant evidence, that he was more disposed to deal le- 
niently with Southerners than any other man then connected with 
the administration. 


I teach a country school of about twenty pupils, and all save a few have 
enthusiasm in study, These few of each sex have gone beside themselves 
about sweethearts. They obey and recite moderately well, but are dead to 
school work ; they evidently spend their whole time on their sweethearts. 
If I prevent the passing of notes they send letters through the postoffice. I 
am nota dead teacher, by any means ; this trouble does not seem to come 


through any fault of mine, but it destroys the school work. A. W. E 

Texas. 

These older pupils are passing ee a natural stage of de- 
velopment which the Creator intended. They may make fools 
of themselves, and probably will. You may do something to 
regulate this new development, for you cannot destroy it. It 
helps to “speak out in meeting” about it; not to deride it, 
but to point out how it may occasion ridicule, and they be 
brought into contempt. The teacher may say, “I notice that 
some of the young men are quite attracted by some of our young 
ladies. That is not to be wondered at. But sometimes they do 
things that people notice and laugh at; no one likes to be 
laughedat. There is nothing disgraceful in the fact that a young 
man admires a young lady; he ought not to go about ir some 
secret way and pass notes. Let him act like a man. After 
school he can see the person and say what he desires. 

Some teachers allow the young men to converse with the 
young ladies before school; this is far more common now in 
high schools than formerly. The walking home together was 
once strictly forbidden, but it is not now. A good deal is ac- 
complished when the young man ¢s taught in school to act as in 
society. This is the part to which our correspondent should give 
his attention. 
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New Books. 


The many teachers who are using the Ancient History, by 
Edgar Sanderson and John Hardiman, will be glad that a Mod- 
ern History by the same authors has just been issued. It main- 
tains the same excellent historical perspective, the same judicial 
fairness, and the same accuracy in the statement of facts. An 
especially valuable feature is an epitome prepared for school- 
room use. In the narrative, interest is aroused and sustained by 
freshness of treatment. by such artistic aids as beautiful illustra- 
tions and maps, by skilful grouping of cognate topics—above all, 
by clearness and vividness in the text. This text-book is distin- 
guished by its recognition of that revival of art which added so 
much luster to the material achievements of the sixteenth century, 
and also by the ae that science has played fin increasing the 
political power of the people. The influence of geography on 
history is brought home to the pupil in the fascinating chap- 
ters on recent exploring expeditions—Arctic and African—while 
the lucid summary of the wonderful work done for history by the 
new science of comparative philology cannot fail to excite interest 
in the mind of even the dullest pupil. If history is biography, as 
Emerson says, it is beyond question that the biographical chap- 
ters in this volume are steps in the right direction. (The Boston 
School Supply Co., 15 Bromfield street, Boston.) 





The latest production of F. Marion Crawford is a tale of 
Southern Italy entitled Zhe Children of the King. Mr. Craw- 
ford is a great traveler and observer, and that he can use profitably 
the materials he obtains on his journeys is shown by this book. In 


r 





F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
By courtesy of Macmillan & Co. 


this story he tells a tale of passionate love that ends in a tragedy 
befitting that land whose sons and daughters are “ burning like 
their earth.” The main purpose of the story seems to be to 
show the royal character of genuine love. A count woos a high- 
born lady, more for her fortune than for herself; a poor sailor 
loves this lady, and unintentionally makes the fact known to her 
after the count has by a trick obtained from her an expression of 
love that in Italy is construed into a promise to marry. The 
story is skilfully brought up to the tragedy with which it ends. 
The author’s descriptions of Italian scenery are the clear cut 
and glowing pictures of a warmly imaginative and observant 
mind. The main characters are drawn with a strong hand. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York.) 


The lover of poetry will discover much genuine poetic fire in 
the volume by Kate Brownlee Sherwood, just published, entitled 
Dream of the Ages. \t is an allegorical poem of Columbia, 
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narrating her wooing, trials, triumphs, etc. This theme seems 
common property for the poets; nevertheless, the author has 
made wise choice and good use of the abundant materials at 
hand, and in her presentation of them has exhibited no little 
originality. The poem is marked by freshness of fancy and 
sweetness of expression, and there are passages marked with 
much vigor. So far as versification is concerned she has great 
resources. The greater part of the poem consists of four-line 
stanzas, the last line being of four syllables, imparting a stron 
emphasis at the close. Numerous little lyrics are interspersed, eac 
in a different verse, giving the poem the charm of variety. We 
think such lyrics as ‘‘ Thee I wed,” “‘ Columbia's sons are march- 
ing,” and “ Toll the bells,” will be admired wherever the book is 
read. The volume is handsomely gotten up. The pages are 
large, nine and one-half by seven and one-half inches, the paper 
of heavy quality, and the margins wide. It is illustrated with 
original drawings by J. E. Kelly and George W. Breck, and 
bound in blue cloth with decorative lettering and a mythological 
figure in gilt. The frontispiece is a portrait of the author. (Zhe 
National Tribune, Washington, D. C.) 


There may be some truth in the charge that Chicago is given 
to boasting, and there is also truth in the assertion that she has 
much of which to boast. This is amply shown in the new vol- 
ume by Julian Ralph, entitled Chicago and the World's Fair. 
First he gives a discription of this marvelous city that has practi- 
cally grown up in the past thirty years. The greatness of Chicago 
lies in the enterprise of its citizens, who are constantly looking 
for the advancement of their city. Even those who have been in 
the habit of considering Chicago as a great railroad center will be 
surprised on reading this book at the number of great trunk lines 
centering here, and as for her tall buildings, they are the tallest of 
their kind in the world. The taost wonderful transformation 
anywhere to be found is that at Jackson park. Where a little 
over a year ago was a dreary waste has grown up the White 
City; in other words, the buildings of the Columbian exposition. 
It is hard to appreciate the magnitude of the labors that have 
brought this result about, and besides that have interested nearly 
all the nations in the world in the great enterprise. The volume 
gives a concise description of each of the departments of the ex- 
position with illustrations showing the buildings and statuary, be- 
sides portraits of many prominent people connected with the fair. 
It is a good book for those who intend to visit the exposition to 
read, and also for those who cannot get there. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York.) 


No. 10 of Werner’s Readings and Recitations, compiled by 
Caroline B. Le Row, is knuwn as America’s Recitation Book, be- 
cause it presents the best productions in prose and verse that have 
been written on the great events in the history of our country. 
These are arranged in chronological order, and are accompanied 
with explanations intended to increase their interest and value. 
The aim of the book is to stimulate the study of American biog- 
raphy and history. Schools and teachers desirous of duing this 
will find this book most helpful. American authors only are rep- 
resented ; and, as nearly all of them are writers of world-wide 
reputation, the selections form not only material for the study of 
oratory, but of the best English literature. (Edgar S. Werner, 
108 East 16th street, New York. Paper, 35 cents; cloth, 60 
cents.) 


There are certain men whose reputations have suffered greatly 
by the persistence with which all classes of writers have misrep- 
resented them. The false estimate that the original royalist his- 
torians gave of Olver Cromwell's character has been handed 
down from generation to generation of writers. Macaulay and 
Carlyle have helped to dissipate these falsehoods, born of parti- 
san rancor and subserviency to royalty. An interesting book on 
this great Englishman, by George H. Clarke, D. D., with illustra- 
tions from old paintings and prints, has just appeared. He first 
devotes a chapter to defamatory writers, then considers the work 
done by Carlyle in bringing to light Cromwell's letters and 
speeches, and then goes on to consider Cromwell's early life and 
his career as farmer, warrior, member of parliament, and Lord 
Protector. The character of Cromwell, as summed up in the last 
chapter, makes him a strong, courageous, upright man, and by no 
means the “hypocrite” which his enemies painted him. The 
author has well done the work of presenting Cromwell and his 
relation to his time, and the book has much historical value. 
Typographically it is first class and the cloth binding is handsome 
as well as substantial. (D. Lothrop Co., Boston. S350) 


Comparatively few people are able to go abroad and see the 
wonderful cities, works of art, and natural scenery. The many 
must depend upon some other means of obtaining a knowledge 
of these lands as well as their own. To such the photograph 
proves a blessing indeed, neither exaggerating nor taking from, 
as words often do, but presenting the object to the view just as it 
is. To this fact may be attributed the popularity of works like 
Scenes from Every Land consisting of over five hundred photo- 
graphic views of palaces, cathedrals, churches, monuments, and 
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statues ; feudal castles, heathen temples, and classic ruins; the 
masterpieces of sculpture and painting ; views of mountain, lake, 
river, and ocean scenery; streets of great cities, etc. The book 
has an introduction by Gen. Lew Wallace, an article on Ameri- 
can progress by W. C. P. Breckinridge, and one on London and 
Paris, by Henry Watterson. The descriptions under the pictures 
are written by Dr. E. E. Hale, Hamilton W. Mabie, Rev. Wash- 
ington Gladden, and others. What a stimulant to the study of 
geography this book will prove to the children! We know of no 
easier or more pleasurable way than by photographs of obtain- 
ing a definite knowledge of foreign places ; it is next to visiting 


the places themselves. (Mast, Crowell & Kirkpatrick, Spring- 
field, Ohio.) 


The letters of the earl of Chesterfield, written to his son, have 
become a part of the classic English literature which is our herit- 
age. They are written in a natural style and on a great variety 
of subjects. Although they have their faults they also have great 
excellencies, and the masterpieces culled from them make very 
profitable reading for young people. This work of selecting has 
been done with taste and judgment by Edwin Ginn, and the re- 
sult of his labors is a volume, Chesterfield’s Letters, in the series 
of Classics for Children. A life of Lord Chesterfield has been 
furnished by M. F. Wheaton. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 30 cents.) 


Carlyle may be studied in school; if not for the beauties of 
style, for the force and originality of his thought. The Déamond 
Necklace was selected for the Student’s Series of English Classics 
because it shows all of this author's varied styles—essay, narra- 
tive, dramatic, and descriptive. The introduction besides giving 
a sketch of Carlyle’s life includes a criticism of his style, an esti- 
mate of his teachings and influence, and a short bibliography. 
The volume was edited, with abundant notes, by W. F. Mozier, 
Ottawa, Ill. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston and New 
York. 42 cents.) 


For many years Rodénson’s Practical Arithmetic has been 
one of the leading text-books in use in the schools, and therefore 
it seems almost superfluous to call attention to its merits. There 
are some features of the new edition, however, that may be 
noticed. It contains practically everything that was in the old edi- 
tion, and much more. The additions were made on a systematic 
plan running through the entire book. Two great points have 
been borne in mind in the sequence of subjects. First, it is such 
that each subject leads naturally and by easy steps to the next : 
and, second, that the most useful applications of the founda- 
mental principles of arithmetic, as well as the principles them- 
selves, have been placed at an early stage in the book. When it 
is recollected that many children have to leave school before they 
nnish their arithmetic the importance of this arrangement will be 
apparent. The method of presenting the problems and solutions 
is as admirable, as the arrangement and the book will probably 
soon replace the old edition. (American Book Co., New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago. 65 cents.) 


Hood's Sarsaparilla gives great nerve, mental, bodily and digestive strength. 
Try it this season, 
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Important Events; &c. 


Selected from Our Times, published,by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; price, soc. a year. 


Alexander Rules Without Regents. 


Young King Alexander, of Servia, no longer rules with the 
help of regents, but in his own right. For many months past the 
situation in Servia has been critical, owing to the abuse of their 
power by the regents and state officials. Affairs had become so 
bad that the king determined to take the reins in his own hands. 
Plans were secretly laid, by means of which the regents and the 


KING ALEXANDER OF SERVIA. 


ministry would be ousted without opportunityfor opposition. Ov 
the evening of April 13 a banquet was given at the Old Palace in 
Belgrade to celebrate King Alexander’s success in passivg the ex- 
aminations in school. The regents and all the ministers of state 
were present. While they were there, detachments of soldiers 
and bodies of police took possession of their houses and occupied 
the government buildings. 

When this was accomplished young Alexander rose at the ban- 
quet and made this pretty little speech to the regents : 

‘Gentlemen, for four years you, in my name, have administered 
the kingly power. I thank you heartily for the trouble you have 
taken. I now feel able to administer the power myself, and will 
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exercise it from this moment. 
to hand me your resignations.”’ 

As the regents refused to resign, the king had them arrested. 
It may be interesting to state that the father and mother of the 
young king, ex-King Milan and Queen Natalie, were behind this 
movement, and that it was supported by the sentiment of the 
country and the army. Alexander will be seventeen years old 
next August. According to the Servian constitution he will not 
be of age until he is eighteen. 


I beg you, therefore, immediately 





DEATH OF A SOLDIER AND INVENTOR. 

Gen. Hiram Berdan, who organized the famous Berdan sharp- 
shooters during the war, died in Washington recently at the age 
of seventy years. In the war he began with the rank of colonel 
and came out with that of major-general. Gen. Berdan’s best- 
known invention was tke metallic cartridge now in such general 
use, the reinforcing cup being his particular improvement. Many 
of his inventions have been incorporated in the Springfield rifle. 
The Berdan rifle has for several years been the arm of the Russian 
government, and other European countries have adopted varia- 
tions of the same model. He also invented a range finder and 
several torpedoes and torpedo boats designed to evade nets. He 
also made a “ distance fuse ”’ for a sharpened shell. 





SELLING LIQUOR TO SAVAGES.—A movement is in progress to 
prevent the selling of whiskey and fire-arms to the natives of the 
New Hebrides. These islands lie in the Pacific ocean bet ween 18 
and 20 degrees below the equator and are inhabited by the Papuan 
race. The combination of whiskey and Papuan native led so reg- 
ularly to the employment of firearms and the reduction of the 
population that Lord Granville decided that something must be 
done to stop the traffic. His correspondence with the government 
at Washington led to co-operation for the suppression of the 
traffic. 





CHINESE TELEGRAPH SYSTEM COMPLETED.—The steamship Em- 
press of Japan brings news that the Chinese land telegraphic 
line has at last been joined with the Russian system. Messages 
may now be sent throughout the world from China by Chinese 
lines. 





BETTER DRAINAGE WANTED.—The city council of Mexico is giv- 
ing special attention to plans for the disinfection of sewers in the 
hope of putting an end to typhus. 





CHINESE SELL THEIR CHILDREN FOR Foop.—A steamship from 
Japan brings the news that a severe famine is in progress near 
Shansi. A number of young women and girls have been sold by 
their parents. Native reports from Kalgan give harrowing details 
of the ravages caused by the famine in Mongolia, in the neighbor- 
hood of Pao-Tou Chen. The famine was caused by severe drought 
extending over a period of six months. 
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LONGFELLOW’s Son DEAD.—Charies Appleton Longfellow, son 
ofthe poet, Henry W. Longfellow, died at Cambridge April 13, at 
the ageof forty-eight. He was the eldest sonofthe poet. He died 
at the old Longfellow mansion on Brattle street, Cambridge. Mr. 
Longfellow had been a good deal of a traveler. Three sisters and 
a brother survive him. 








JAPAN SEIZES THE PELEW GRoUP.—Itis reported that Japan has 
seized the Pelew islands situated in the North Pacific 450 miles 
east of the Philippines, and at the western extremity of the Caro- 
line archipelago. Spain claims the islands by right of discovery 
and is much worried over this move of Japan. 

HELPING THE SLAVE TRADE.—Henry M. Stanley, in a letter to 
the Peace Association, accuses fhe Germans and Portuguese of sell- 
ing arms and ammunition tothe natives. He says that unless this 
practice is stopped all efforts to suppress the slave trade will be 
without avail. 





RUSSIAN AND FRENCH AGGRESSION.—The Russians are striving 
to push their lines further and further in Afghanistan. The gov- 
ernor of French Cochin China telegraphs that the French troops 
took possession on April 4 of Khone island in the Mekong river. 
The Siamese withdrew without offering any resistance. 





ANNIVERSARY OF GRECIAN FREEDOM.—On April 6 occurred the 
sixty-sixth anniversary of the freedom of Greece, and the blue and 
white flag of that nation floated over the New York city hall for 
the first time. It might be stated in this connection that on the 
Acropolis at Athens, above the noble ruins of the Parthenon, every 
Fourth of July the Stars and Stripes float as aremembrance of the 
debt of Greece to America. 





ALASKA AND THE DoMINION LINE —Prof. King, the astronomer 
who was chosen British commissioner to determine the boundary 
line between the Dominion and Alaska, started lately from Ottawa 
for the scene of his labors. He was joined at Victoria by Prof. 
Mendenhall, the United States commissioner. Each commissioner 
will have a large staff. 





A“QUAKE” ON THE OCEAN.--The bark H. J. Libby, of Portland, 
which arrived at Boston on April 2,from Melbourne, reports that on 
Jan. 11, at 8 A. M., when in latitude 54° 10’ south, longitude 54° 40’ 
west, she experienced a severe shock of earthquake (or sea quake). 
The shock lasted for fully ten seconds,and caused the vessel to trem- 
ble from to stem to stern asif she was passing over a rough bottom. 





A BLoopTHIRSTY RULER.—Mir Khudadad Khan, khan of Khelet 
and sovereign of Beloochistan, murdered his prime minister, mu- 
tilated several of his advisers, and is torturing many high officials, 
whom he has imprisoned in dungeons. He is supposed to have 
learned or suspected that there was a plot to assassinate him. The 
Indian government has demanded the release of the prisoners. 
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There is time enough only keep 
track of the minutes; they will ac- 
complish wonders if wisely ordered; 
that is the secret of final success— 
watching the minutes. 
a new, quick-winding Waterbury? 

It is the ideal low-priced watch; 
with all the genuineness, beauty 


often saves a costlier one. 


Stem winding and setting, 
filled, or coin-silver, f 
ing-case or chatelaine.— 
Every jeweler sells it in ail 





It pet may be. 


The Noblest 
Breakfast Food 


ON EARTH! 


Tue Most NovrisHinc 
Tue Most PaLaTas._e 

Tue Easiest Dicestep 
Tue Quickest CooxeD 


No one can bepalty use 
the term EALTH 











26 
CENTS. 


All Grocers 


Have you 





be 
a voided. 


font: 





Its superior quality and low price have placed 
it within reach of all. 

Cocoa and Chocolate can no more be 
compared to each other than 


Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 





a 
ratete, a St., Boston. 
Pte OC veh St. 


Western Office, 
1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 






























Sample free = Nore Takine—Fine PAPER. 

by sending your CHOCOLAT CO IUMBIAN ied ibudeadtes of all Buildings. 

address to SOUVENIR Bound in Russia Leather, 50 cts. | Bound in Boards, 25 cts. 
MENIER, MEN IER Pocket Size. Mailed postage paid. 





386 W. Broadway Annual Sales Eeceed 33 MILLION Les. 
N. Y. City. SAMPLES SENT FREE. MENIER, YY. 








NOTE BOOKS PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade St., New York. 
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IMMIGRNTS FOR CANADA.—Many immigrants of a good class are 
now pouring into Canada. The favorite location is on the ranch- 
ing lands on the eastern slope of the Rockies in the Canadian 
Northwest. Arrangements have been made for the introduction 
of 4,000 Welsh. It is said thut 5,000 Icelanders will also come. 
Already, over 1,000 Icelanders have settled on the shore of Lake 
Winnipeg. 


A SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT IN EDINBURGH.—A monument will be 
erected in Edinburgh to the soldiers on the Union side who fell in 
the American civil war. It will be 15feet in height. The base con- 
sists of polished red Aberdeen granite 9 feet in height, and it is sur- 
mounted by a bronze life-size figure of Lincoln, with battle flags 
aud a freed slave at his feet. 


AUSTRIA’s ARMY.—The goverment of Austria has taken measures 
to increase the peace effective of thearmy. The infantry regi- 
ments will each be increased by 144 men, and the field artillery 
will be strengthened with twenty-eight new batteries. 


WAR-SHIP SENT TO KoOREA.—In consequence of threats against 
Christians in Korea, Secretary Gresham ordered that a United 
States warship be sent to that country. 


MORMON TEMPLE DEDICATED.—The Great Mormon temple which 
has been forty years in building and has cost $5,000,000, was dedi- 
cated April6. Itstands on a shoulder of one of the foothills of the 
Wasatch mountains,upon the spot where Brigham Young paused to 
look about him when in 1847 he came with his followers into the 
basin of the Great Salt lake. The fuli length of the temple is 186 
feet, and its width is 99 feet. The height to the top of the tallest 
pinnacle of the highest tower is 222 1-2 feet. The height of the walls 
is 167 1-2feet. There are six towers, three at the east end and three 
at the west end of the structure. 

NEGROES GOING TO KRAZIL.—A movement has been started for 
the settlement of negroes from the United States in SouthAmerica, 
particularly in Brazil. Colonies have been formed in Topeka, 
Kansas City, Indianapolis, Omaha, Memphis, Yazoo, New Orleans, 
and Nashville. Auxiliary associatiuns have also been formed in all 
the Southern and Western states. 


BEET SUGAR FOR MEXIco.—A new industry for Mexico is to be 
started in the valley of Mexico in the cultivation of the sugar beet, 
which will, it is predicted, afford a handsome profit. Beet sugar, 
can, according to calculation, be made there at 3 1-2 cents per 
pound. ; 


ZANTE STILL SHAKING.—Zante was skaken by a severe earth- 
quake April 19. Slight disturbances were felt almost hourly until 
noon, when another violent shock caused arepetition of the recent 
panics. The historic houses of the poets Foscolo and Salomos 
were tumbled into ruins. The telegraph office was partly wrecked. 
The harbor was thrown into violent commotion, and enormous 
waves broke over the water front. 


THE CZAR’s EASTER EGG —The Russian czar, now at the 
Livadia palace, in the Crimea, is said to have found an exquisitely 
painted egg on his table Easter morning. It contained a small 
silver dagger, two ivory death’s heads, anda slip of paper hearing 
the words, ‘‘ Christ has risen ; we alsoshball rise again.”” The egg 
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must have been placed on the table by oneof the czar’s house- 
hold. 


TURKEY HEEDS OUR PROTEST.—In consequence of the protests 
of U. S. Minister David Thompson against the conduct of the 
Turkish authorities during the recent anti-Christian riots in 
Asiatic Turkey many officials in Cesarea and Marsovan have been 
removed. Hundreds of Armenians have been released from 
prisons in these two cities, although many are still confined in 
Erzeroum. 


Bic CANAL PROJECT.—A company with a capital of twenty mil- 
lion has been formed for the purpose of constructing canals and 
improving the waterways of Minnesota. It is said that a great 
canal will be built between St. Paul and Duluth at an early date. 


Sonie Important Discoveries. 

AN ANCIENT FoRT UNEARTHED.—A remarkable discovery was 
recently made at Atchison, kansas. Near the center of the city 
on a high bluff a quarry has been worked for some time. After 
quarrying several years the remarkable discovery was made that 
here in ages past an excavation 80 feet in length from east to west, 
60 feet in width from north to ‘south, and 18 feet in depth, had 
been dug, nearly all of it in the solid rock. The soil and gravel 
wached from the slope above had nearly filled it, thus oblitera- 
ting all external evidences of its existence. The lower layer of 
stone, six inches thick, had been left for a floor. The stone exca- 
vated and removed by the ancient people in making this fortress, 
for such it evidently was from its situation, had been thrown over 
the sides of the ridge and into the creeks on either side. The con- 
tractor, when beginning operations, was surprised at the amount 
of loose stone found in the vicinity, something that existed no- 
where else in that county. Hundreds of loads were hauled away 
and used for macadamizing the streets of the city. Prehistoric 
excavations of this character, while common inEurope, are almost, 
it not quite, unknown in America. 

RELIcs IN AN INDIAN Mounp.—The destruction of the famous 
Indian earthwork near Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, is now far advanced. 
The mound was 29 feet in height by 116 in diameter. Nine- 
tenths of it is yellow clay of an entirely different character 
trom any found in the neighborhood, and whence it came is a 
mystery. There are upward of twenty strata of clay from 4to8 
inches in thickness, with narrower intervenirg ones of dark soil. 
Unlike all other mounds, these strata conform with the curve and 
are not horizontal. At the bottom of the mound is a hard-baked 
earth similar to.an altar, symmetrical and evidently carefully 
constructed. Marks of fire are plentiful upon it, and theories vary 
regarding its use, some considering it a place of sacrifice, and 
others an altar for the cremation of the dead. Its careful 
construction shows that its builders deemed it of much im- 
portance. Aboveit in various strata were skeletons, stone instru- 
ments, and charcoal. Under one skull were twenty-two arrows, 
all pointing westward, and near by a smooth stone, unlike any 
that are common in Ohio mounds No article of pottery has yet 
been unearthed, but many stone implements and elk antlers of an 
extremely large size have been found. Many of the bones crumble 
to dust on exposure to the air. The age of this large mound is a 
matter of much dispute; some place it at 1000 years. It was or:- 
ginally covered with large oak trees. 
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E 100, Elastic. 
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E 120, Extra Fine. 
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E 250, Double Elastic. 


E 310, Ladies. 





Unapproachable for UNIFORMITY, SMOOTHNESS and DURABILITY. 


The Superior Quality they possess can only be obtained through our NEW 
and ORIGINAL process. 


SELECT THE PENS MOST SUITABLE FOR YOUR WORK 
Samples sent free on receipt of’ postage, 2 cents in stamps. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 73 Franklin Street, NEW YORK. 
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Fifteen-Cent Reading Matter. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


Sixty-eight numbers already published, containing compLeTe masterpieces from the writings of 


LONGFELLOW, HOLMES, IRVING, 


WHITTIER, LOWELL, HAWTHORNE, | 


BRYANT, SCOTT, EMERSON, DICKENS, 


and other eminent authors. 


With Introductions, Portraits, Biographical and Historical Sketches and Notes. | 


Adapted for use in Primary, Grammar and High Schools. 


LATEST NUMBERS. 


No. 55. Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. 
Edited for School Use by Samve. Tuurper, 
Master in the Girls’ High School, Boston. 

No. 56. Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration, 
and the Oration on Adams and Jef- 
ferson. 


No. 57. Dickens’s Christmas Carol. 


K The Riverside Primer and Reader. (S/ecia/ 
Numéer.) In strong paper coyers, with cloth 
back, 25 cts. In strong cloth binding, 30 cts. 


L The Riverside Song Book. Containing Clas- 
sic American Poems set to Standard Music. 
(Double Number.) 30 cts.; boards, 40 cts. (/n 
Press.) 





This table shows what selections from the RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES have been chosen for 
different grades in the public schools of nine representative cities. 











PLACES. | GRADES AND NUMBERS, 

Il. and Ifl. | IV. 7 Vi. | VIL. VIL. and Ix. 
Chicago, Il. 4.4 29, 50 | 7,8, 9 II, 37, 23 6, 28, 15 1, 4, 18 
Madison, Wis. | 47,48 | 7.89 | 17, 18 36 * Masterpieces 
Birmingham, Ala. 47 | 8 22, 23 1 1, 27.4 10, 53 
Detroit, Mich. 47, 48 49, 5° ~" 18, es a 13,14, 2 | 28, 4, 6 I, 51, 52 
San Francisco, Cal. 47, 48 | 20, 49, 50 II, 22, 23 | 6, 15 *Masterpieces | 
Springfield, Mass. | 47, 48 | 49s 50 - 4 | 17, 18, 28 | 7 8, 9, 22, 23 1, 25 53 
Cambridge, Mass. 47, 48, 49, 5° | ce II. 29, 23 17, 18 na “» * - 

* Masterpieces 
Portsmouth, N. H. 47. 48, 49, 5° 17,18, F |? 8, 9, 28, 11, 10, 19, 20, 4 I, 2, 53 
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the Riverside Literature Series. It was published at 
use of the eighth grade pupils of Boston. 


13, 14 | 





eS, $1.00, we?) Contains material drawn principally from 


the request of the Boston School Committee for the 





Recuiar Sincte Numpers, 15 Cents Eacn, Net. 


A descriptive circular, giving the Table of Contents 


of each number of the Series, will be sent to any address On application. 


HOUGHTON, 


4 Park St., Boston. 


MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


11 E. 17th St., New York. 


28 Lakeside Building, Chicago. 





MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


* * * 


THe Larcest AND THE Besr. 


* * * 


Tre OLpest and THE Broavesr. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION. Beginning July 10, 1893. 


wo Weeks. Twenty- 
three Instructors. 


School of Methods: * 


EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY: 


- Five Weeks. Twent 
Academic Departments : P'vs.W seks. Twen- 
Three Weeks. Dr. C. W. 


Emerson and Faculty. 


Attendance for 1892 was over 600, from forty-four states and territories, making this by far the 
largest Summer School in the United States. 


SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR giving full 


information in regard to the outlines of work in ail 


departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combinition rates, board, etc. 


WM. A. MOWRY, Pres., Salem, 


A. W. EDSON, M’g’r School of Methods, Worcester, Mass. | 


Mass. 





SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Best advantages for learning Conversation. 


Normal Course for Teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO, ILL. | 


within one minute to | 


Cool and pleasant ; 
cars and boats for the Exposition. 


FIFTH AVE., ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Most charming Seaside location. Pleas- 
| ure combined with study. 





CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses for leachers and Ad- 
vanced Students. July 6-Aug. 16. Greek, Latin, 
carmen, French, English, E ocution, Philosophy, 

Paperingntel Psychology, ‘Pedagogy, History, Polit 
ical and Social Science, Mathematics, Physics, Chem- 
istry Botany, Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, 
Physical Training. 

Summer courses are also offered in the SCHOOL 
OF LAW. For circulars a apply ly to 

The Registrar, Cernell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SUMMER SESSION. 

A Summer Session of Four Weeks of the Nerr 

Co.Lece or OraToRY ym be held at 
ATLANTIC CITY * 
JUNE Na to JuLy arst, 1893. 

Students will board in a cottage adj olning the 
Pennhurst Hotel at special low rates. For particu- 
lars address 


SILAS 8. NEFF, President, 








Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Cla 


“We doamissto spend seven or Rf. ears 
Greek as might be learned otherwise aod, del! 


Xenophon’s 
Clark’s Practical and Progressive 
all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, 
8 Standard Frost’s American 


b 


merely scraping 
tfully in one year. 
Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and | 


Horace, Chosron Sa 
‘Anabasis each ¢ to teachers for examination, 
Latin Grammar 1 to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to | 


rk’s ‘‘ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


arte: sma miserable Latin and 


, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School Hi- 


wn Bample pages of oar Tatertineare fren. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


The Most Advanced School of the Kind in America. | 


1414 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


| 
| 
| 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Dr. Eben Tourée. OF MUSIC, "522" 


Music. Literature. Fine Arts. 
Elecution. Languages. Tuning. 
This Institution offers ssed advant , com. 
bining ante one roof al the above dhe nn pe 
and providing for its students the valuable Collate: 
Advantages of Sy Recitals both in Music and 
Elocution, Faculty Concerts, Lectures on Theory 
and History of Music, Orchestral Rehearsals, 
Library, Gymnasium, rs all without extra expense, 
School year from Sept. 8, 1892, to June 22, 1893. 
For Calendar, giving full information, address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 


Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Are You a Good Speaker ? 


If not we will help you at the 
Summer Session of the National 


School of Elocution and Oratory, 
or PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Grimsby Park, Canada. duly 3-—Aug. 12. 


The Oldest Chartered School of Expression 
in America. 
Write for prospectus, 


GEO. B. HYNSON, Principal, 
1020 Arch St, Philadelphia. 


Wor .p’s FAIR EXCURSIONS 


| Will leave New York, Boston, and Phila. weekly by 
special Vestibule train. EXCURSION leaves April 
28; includes conductor, hotels, transfers, &c. Send 
for programme. Best ticketing and hotel arrange- 
ments to all parts of the U. S., Canada, &c. 
RO Select parties May 13. June 10, 
EUROPE. , 5 y 1. 4,8. Send for Gazette. 


TaPAnL ED 1844. 
|H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N.Y. 


FRENCH! 


| ** French with or without a Master.” 

By M. D. Beruitz. Most practical course in 
French Conversations, Reading and Writing, for 
self-instruction. Clubs or schools. 1 vol., $1.0». 
Beruitz & Co., Madison Square, N. Y. 

Jenkins, 851 6th Ave., 
Brentano's, Union 
Cart ScHOENHOF, 


- SHORTHAND. 

B; C. Greeory, Supt. Public Schools, Trenton, N. J., 
writes: ‘‘ Your books have been on our list for two 
years, and are vow beginning on their third. The 
success yl in our Evening Shorthand Class is 


very Tirest ind 

| hone raphic Teacher *”* (15c.) and 
| ie Oe ( sent = one's Address 
| A 











uare, N. Y. 
ton, 





40c. 
PITMAN & SONS, 3 East 14th St., 
Kew | ork. Alpi i fren. 
Tak day or event t Isaac Pitman’s 


Pt 
a Typewriting, % 


LESSONS 
Metropolitan School of Shorthan 
Prices Moderate and Instruc 


| Fifth Ave., cor. 17th St. 
tion Therough. Circulars free. 








MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
‘CATALOGUES FREE. + 


‘EMERSON PIANO CO., 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
NoO.92 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 





|” 


municating with advertisers. 





DERS will confer a favor by mentioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- | 


The live reader of this paper usually writes sorumas 
times a month to one or more of its advertisers, and 
mentions it every time. 
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The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


—1893 


JANUARY i, 1893. . 


Assets, $13,433,668.21. 


Liabili:ies, $_ 2,342,8c9.38. Surplus, $1,090,858.83. 





If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an ‘* estimate” 


but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 


appear in a Policy issued at your age, 
Iwas bornonthe ss. 


My name is 





My address is 


in the year 





MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS 


Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 
subject of 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


in the country, more especia:ly in the work ot the 
many public and private schools, we desire to call the 
attention of Teachers to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
in Schools, designed to be of practical utility, Decem- 
ber number contains: 

GeneRAL Notes, TRAINING FoR * TELLING BY Ear,” 

by W. G. McNaucut. A PLea For THE USE OF THE 

Starr Notation 1n Scuoots, by S. M. Crosste. 

Pupit TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION IN Pusetanes Music. 

Instructions to H.M. Inspectors. Lonpon SunDAy 

Scuoot Society’s Concert. MUSIC (in Both No- 

TATIONS), “ CHRistmas Time,” Two-part Song, 

Ry B. Mansett Ramsey. “ THe Wassait Sonc,” 

Christmas Carol, arranged for Two Trebles. ** THe 

Curistmas Tree,” Unison Song. By S. C. Cooxe. 


Exercises on Chromatics and Modulations. 
The Music will also be sold separately, price 5c. 


A Specimen Copy will be sent free to Teachers on 
Application. 


Price, 5 cents, Annual Subscription, including 
Postage, 50 cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 E. 17th street, (3 doors from 
Broadway), New York 





50 SOLFEGGI 


By F. Paoto Tosti. (Written in this composer’s most 
melodious style.) In two Books, $1.00 net, each. 


N. B.— This is one of the most important works 
ever published on Solfeggi. 


NEW SERIES. ENTITLED 
The Kindergarten Series. Beautifully Ilustrated. 
Book VIII. The Children’s Musical Peep Show. 
By Micuaet Watson. 
° 
XI. 
- 2. 


| 

School and College Songs for Boys | 

and Girls. | 

= Songs from Alsop. f 

. By Weatuercy & Beran. | 
Cantata for Children, ** The Sweet- 

est Song.”” By JosepH Roecker. J) 


*s32 of ‘yoeq 


E. Heerwart’s Kindergarten Music, Hymns, 
Songs, and Games. 


Publishers of all the latest English Songs by Hope 
Temple, Stephen Adams, Paul Rodney, 7 Roeckel, 
J. L. Molloy, etc., etc. Write for catalogues. 


BOOSBY & CO., 3 B. 14th St., New York. 





EADERS will confer a favor by 
) municating with advertisers. 


mentioning THE JOURNAL when com- 


NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL «>TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who in- 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


{?~ Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
teach in the Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter one 
of these schools should apply to his School Comis- 
sioner or City Superintendent who will forward a 
recommendation for roa to the State Super 
intendent, and it will seut by him to the school to 
which the appointment is made. 


ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 years 
of age, of good moral character, and pass an examina 
tion at the school entered in Arithmetic and Grammar 
indicating that these subjects can be completed in a 
term of 20 weeks, also in Geography, Reading, Writ 
ing and Spelling, but 

A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, Acad 
emy, or Academic department of a Union School, a 
State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd grade Commissioner's 
Certificate obtained in the uniform examination, will 
be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 

EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded to 
each student spending an entire term of 20 weeks. 

For particulars concerning the several schools send 
for circulars to the Principals as follows : 

Brockport.... Cuas. D. McLEAN, LL.B. 

Boftalo JAMES M. CASSETY, PH.D. 

Cortland FRANCIS J. CHENEY, P#.D 

Fredonia F. B. PALMER, PH.D. 

Jno. M. MILNE, A.M. 
FRANK 8S. CAPEN, PH.D. 
JAMES M. MILNE, Pa.D. 
E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 

E. N. JONES, 

Tuos. B. STOWELL, PH.D. 


Oswego 
Plattsburg 
Potsdam 


Persons graduating from teachers’ training classes, 
hereafter organized, and bringing a second-grade cer 
tificate of proficiency from the principal of the schoo! 
where the work was performed, will credited with 
the following subject matters compiete for the Normal 
Courses: Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive, and Pol1- 
tical Geography, American History and Civil Govern 
ment. 








TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





Teacuers’ Co-Operative Association, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2800. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





KERR & HUYSSOO 


3161 Positions filled. 
Send stamp for circulars. 
School Bureau, Consolidated), 


Get places for Spasheve. 


Charge no Advance Registration 
ee, but Depend on Results. 


Salaries aggregate $2,053,600. 
UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, (Union Teacher’s Agency and American 
2 west 14th Street, New York. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE, 


7 Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 371 Main St., 
Hartford, Ct.; 120}@ So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 132}4 First St., Portland, Ore. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and | Address C, 
those wishing a change at an 


increased salary. 


B. ie) ’ 
(Palace Hotel B'ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine St., 


RUGGLES #@ CoO. 
CINCINNaTI, OHIO. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO. 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices, 


Send For Agency Manual. 


i AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


WE have (April sth) 297 calls for teachers 
for the fall of ’93 from school officers through- 
out the NORTHWEST. All departments. 
Positions now open to application. Send for 
list of vacancies and application form. 

R. B. Hazard, Boston B eck, Minneapolis, Minn. 











Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., cHicaco TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Assists teachers with good records in obtaining positions, We have secured over one hundred positions during 


the past hd in the 
New York Normal S 


od Op 
Send stamp for Application Form. 





state of New York alone, and sixty five positions in different states for 
hools. G i for first-class teachers to be gin at once. Now Is THE 


Harlan P. French, Manager 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


raduates of the 
E TO REGISTER. 





$200,000 


Catalogue for particulars. 


Secured for teachers in 1892. 
represents the work of one manager and one agency. 
vacancies now on our books for September, many of them in and near Chicago. 


C. J. ALBERT, 


This 
Good 
See 


Over 00 positions filled. 


Manager, 211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





The Pennsylvania Educational Bureau Needs 500 Good Teachers. 


"92 was our busiest and most successful year. 
left. Fa 





Scarcely one-fifth of our last year’s membership is now 


ll vacancies are already coming in. Are you worth more salary? Send tor Circulars. 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 7th St., (H) Allentown, Pa. 


OF RELIABLE 
' American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Cfurches. Circu of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Vorx Crty 





chermerhorn’s * Teachers’* Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH Street, N. Y,. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 
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Magazines. 


——The publishers of-Current Literature propose 
issuing every month during the Bm = of the 
World’s fair, a special edition devoted to the myriad 
of good things published in newspapers and maga- 
zines in relation to the exhibition. From these 
articles they purpose to gather the salient features, 
making thereby a record and review of the events 
which must prove invaluable to every visitor, 
whether as a keepsake from which in future to re- 
fresh the memory, or as a guide which shall single 
out from month to month the marvels most 
worthy of attention. In the May number are arti- 
cles on our new embassador to England, and on 





Jules Ferry. 


—The May Century contains one of the most 
strikingly illustrated articles which that magazine 
has ever printed. It is asuggestive paper by Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer on how to see the World's fair to 
the best advantage, and the engravings, which. are 
from drawings by the French artist Castaigne, re- 
veal the poetry of the buildings and the beauty of 
their sruroundings in a way that has not yet been 
shown. The originals of these illustrations will be 
in The Century's exhibit at the fair. 


— The many Sunday-school teachers who are 
among the readers of the Qviver will be espe- 
cia!ly interested in the opening article in the May 
number, ‘‘ A Sunday-school Teacher’s Museum,” 
in which pen and pencil explain the curios and his- 
torical objects that are there gathered together. 


——tThe large number of pictures in the May 
Popular Science Monthly is the first feature to 
arrest attention. The number opens with a charm- 
ing account of ‘* Japanese Home Life,” by Dr. W. 
Delano Eastlake, which has many characteristic 
illustrations. There is also a description of ‘‘ The 
Oswego State Normal School,” one of the best in- 
stitutions of its class, by Prof. William M. Aber, 
with views of class-rooms and Jaboratories, and 
portraits of instructors. Mr, G. W. Littlehales, of 
the United States hydrographic office, describes 
the ‘‘ Growth of our Knowledge of the Deep Sea ” 
Prof. Wesley Mills advocates the ‘‘ Cultivation of 
Humane Ideasand Feelings” P. E. M. Berthelot 
recounts ‘* The Discovery of Alcohol and Distilla- 
tion.” 


—Rev. Dr. Rainsford, of New York, is advo- 
cating a novel way of dealing with the drink evil. 
He holds that amusement, variety, aroused inter- 
est are the true and deadliest foes to the drink 
habit ; and he contends that what the people need 
is a public house that will be no mere dram shop, 
but will be in effect a club house, providing food of 
various kinds, amusement such as music, and mak- 
ing the sale of milk, coffee, and tea as much its 
staple trade as beer, wines, etc. He proposes that 
groups of people in our large cities should esta 
lish such public houses, which would be effective 
rivals of the saloons by cheering the sadly monoto- 
nous lives of a large part of our city population. 
He will write two articles on the subject, the first 
one of which appears in the May North American 
Review. 





You don’t know 
what 
PERFECTION IN COCOA 


means until you have tried 


—/(Best and Goes §arthest )— 


Highly Digestible and Nu- 
Made instantly 
with boiling water 

or milk. 


tritious. 


The “Good Sense” corset waist has 
been growing in favor for the past ten 
years. It is the Best Substitute for a stiff 
corset because it combines comfort and 
health to the wearer, perfection of fit, fine 
finish and durability. These waists sell 
freely, with all leading retailers. 

* 

There will be a great demand from now 
until the commencement season is over for 
diplomas. Engraved (new and special de- 
signs) work is furnished by C. L. Ricketts, | 
Chicago. He can also furnish handsome | 
hthographed blank diplomas, makes plate | 
of buildings, etc., direct from photographs, | 
and do other work in this line. 

° 

An incalculable amount of pleasure and 
profit, in parlor and school entertainments 
may be obtained from such a magic lan- 
tern as may be obtained of McAllister, 49 
Nassau street, New York. A 236-page 
book describing magic lanterns and stereop- 
ticons furnished by him will be sent free. 

* 

There is a vast difference between a 
good and a bad soap. The one irritates 
and roughens the skin; the other hasa 
soothing and healing effect. It is wonder- 
ful what a demand there is for Pears’ soap 
because people have learned from use that 
it is one of the best made. 

e 

Nothing is more attractive in school than 
natural science, if rightly taught and with 
the right kind of apparatus. We think the 
teacher who looks over the catalogue of 
Alfred L. Robbins Co,179 and 181 Lake 
| street, Chicago, will be delighted with the 
beauty and variety of the apparatus there 
described for schools and colleges. The 


| 








list includes valveless air pumps, double 
| acting static electrical machines, school 
| dynamo, solar microscopes, electrical test 
| instruments, and modern educational appli- 
| ances of all kinds. 

* 


| “What a delicious dish you have pre- | 
pared for me this morning, my dear!” ex- 
| claimed Mr, A. one morning, as he and his | 
| wife were leisurely eating their breakfast. 
“That is Wheatena,” replied the proud 
| matron. I am glad you like it, because it 

is one of the most nourishing, palatable, 

and easily digested foods known. I sent 
|to the Health Food Co., 61 5th avenue, 
| New York, for it.” 








A new educational work, 50 Solfeggi, by 
F. Paolo Tosti, written in this composer’s 
most melodious style, will undoubtedly be 
in great demand. This is one of the most 
important works ever published on Solfeggi. 
The new Kindergarten series includes The 
Children’s Musical Peep Show, by Michael 
Watson; School and College Songs for 
Boys and Girls; Songs from Alsop, by 
Weatherly & Beran; Cantata for Children, 
“ The Sweetest Song,” by Joseph Roeckel, 
etc. Descriptions of these and other works 
may be obtained from the catalogue of 
Boosey & Co., 3 East 14th street, New 
York. - 

e 

The possession of superfluous flesh is not 
an indication of good health, and it is | 
neither comfortable nor attractive. Suf- | 
ferers from too much adipose tissue will be | 
told how to obtain relief if they will com-| 
municate with Dr. O. W. F. Snyder, Mc- | 
Vicker’s theater, Chicago. 

» 


attractive ornaments one may possess, 
Those who have it should do all in their 
power to preserve it. Barry’s Tricopher- 


ous is intended to prevent baldness, 
hair, and dandruff, and to make the 





grow thick a=d soft. 





. 





As Large 


As a dollar were the 
scrofula sores on my 
poor little boy, sicken- 
ing and disgusting. They 
were especially severe 
- on his legs, back of his 
2s ears and on his head. 
. anes lL cave him Hood's Sar- 
Joseph Ruby. %4parilla. In two weeks 
the sores commenced to 
heal up; the scales came off and all over his 
body new and healthy flesh and skin formed. 
When he had taken two bottles of HOOD’s 
ABRSAPARILLA,he was free from sores.” 
ARRY K. Rupy, Box 356, Columbia, Penn. 


m2 





Hoop’s PILLS are a mild, gentle, painless, 
safe and efficient cathartic. Always reliable. 25c. 








A Weak Digestion 


strange as it may seem, is caused 
from a lack of that which is 
never exactly digested—/at. The 
greatest fact in connection with 


Scotts Emulsion 


appears at this point—it is partly 
digested fat—and the most 
weakened digestion is quickly 
strengthened by it. 





| Zhe only possible help 
in Consumption is the 
arrest of waste and re- 

newal of new, healthy 
tissue. Scott's Emulsion 
has done wonders in Con- 
| sumption just this way. 

















Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 
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A fine head of hair is one of the most | PALY LIE with Dally Through Sleeping Car Service 
TIN, SAN ANTONIO, LAREDO and GALVESTON. 


aan. 
Aen Ge 
treatment 3 mos. I was so 


by ailments that I could not) Before. After, Loss, 
Weight 245 Ibs 

Bust..... 48 in. 

Waist... 

Hips... ST in. 48 


doany work. The accompanying fig- 
ures show the result of 3 months’ treat- 
ment. I now fee! like a new being. Ills 
and pains are all gone. My friends are 





Harmless. No 
We. 0. WF. SHYNF® wwirwre’s TeFaTeR 


Will cheerfnil uiries with tnclosed. 
PATIENTS TREATED BY MAIL. CONFIDENTIAL. 
Send 6 cents in particulars te 





ORPHEA MUSICAL 


Invention in Swiss Musica! 


BOK 


oc 
ropriate wedding. 
resent. No Musical Box can be Guaran 
wear well without Gautschi’s Safety Tune C 
and Check, Pat.in Switzerland and in the U. 
Gen. ‘Agents Concert Organs. Send stamp for 


Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and Improved. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, ‘“PrtkoetPutas 


Buy the Best direct from the Manufacturer and at 
. First Cost 














EXAS 


ONE WHOLE DAY SAVED. 
H.C, TOWNSEND, @.P. & 7, Agt, St. LOU. MO. 





hine Habit Cured in 10 


y 
air OPIUM toa No pay till cured. 
DR). STEPHENS totes one 
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A boy used to crush flowers to get their 
color, and painted the white side of his 
father’s cottage in the Tyrol with all sorts 
of pictures, which the mountaineers gaped 
at as wonderful. He was the great ariist, 
Titian. 

An old painter watched a little fellow who 
amused himself making drawings of his 
pot and brushes, easel and stool, and said : 

“That boy will beat me one day.” 

So he did, for he was Michael Angelo. 

A German boy was reading a novel. 
Right in the midst of it he said to himself: 

“Now, this will never do. I get too 
much excited over it. I can’t study so well 
after it. So here goes?” 

And he flung the book out into the river. 
He was Fichte, the great German phil- 
osopher. 


e 
The April Unzverszty Review published 
at Flint, Mich., is out with early information 
about the great summer university and 
assembly at Bay View. World’s fair vis- 
itors will find Bay View, a short, pleasant 
journey from Chicago by lake steamers, or 
through trains, a delightful place. 
. 


If there are five hundred good teachers 
in need of positions who read this para- 
graph, they should write to the Pennsyl- 
vania Educational Bureau, as that many 
are wanted at once. L. B. Landis, 205 N. 
7th street, (H) Allentown, Pa., who man- 
ages this bureau, did a better business last 
year than he ever did before. 

e 

The Packer Manufacturing Co. have re- 
moved from 1oo Fulton street, N. Y., to 
their handsome new quarters Nos. 81 & 83 
on the same street. Many of THE JouR- 
NAL readers have made a pleasant acquaint- 
ance with their Tar Soap, which is excellent 
for the skin and complexion. 

e 

If the local dealer does not keep the 
“Fontaine” gloves, inform Pings and Pin- 
ner, 384 Broadway, N. Y., of the fact, and 
they will send the address of their nearest 
agent, and inclose with the same a card en- 
titling the buyer to a discount of Io per 
cent. on the first pair purchased. The brand 
“Fontaine” on the inside of a glove is a 
guarantee that the glove will fit and that it 
won't tear. 

e 

Those who are out of employment can 
make good wages by selling, on salary or 
commission, the Patent Chemical Ink Eras- 
ing Pencil. It erases ink thoroughly in two 
seconds. A general agent is wanted to 
take charge of territory and appoint sub- 
agents by the Monroe Eraser Manufactur- 
ing Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

* 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOW'S THING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT 8UC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHGA. Sold b Lay ay in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask fo’ " 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


* 

It is strange that deaf people will endure 
the annoyances incident to their infirmity 
when for a small sum they could obtain 
Peck’s Invisible Tubnlar Ear Cushion. It 
is said that by its use even whispers are 


heard. It is sold by F. Hiscox, 853 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 
* 
IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save age, Ex- 
ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
nion Hotel, opposite Grand Centra! Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants cupaiied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 














For Teachers 


and ail women who occupy sedentary positions there is 
nothing so healthful, comfortable «nd economical as the 
genuine 


Jackson Waisre 
WAISTS 
a Perfect Corset and Waist combined Recommended by 
hysicians, dressmakers, and everyone who has worn them. 
ou should have one of them. Patented February 23, 1886. 


See patent stamp on each waist. Take no other. Made 
only by 


JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


If your dealer hasn't it, write to us. 


Teachers’ Libraries 


can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 
k for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
































to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
less thancost. It is the result of months of 
patient labor. All important books are ac- 
curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
ished on receipt of price. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East oth Street, New York. 


Consolidated Fireworks Co. 


| OF AMERICA, 


Manufacturers of 


Bunting Flags, Silk Flags, 
5 OV | N | N E Flags of All Nations, 

. Cotton Flags, &c., &c. 
1S absorbed into the) vy 9 4 44 and No, 12 Park Plac 
circulation almost in-|™ ; 

NEW YORK CITY. 
stantly. Beef teas ae 


° Send for IlWustrated Cutalogue. 
and broths contain no 


nourishment. what- 





For temperance people—a health- 
giving drink for the masses. 


H ’ "Root 
Not a harmful ingredient in its 
make-up. Nothing but the pur- 
est extracts of carefully selected 


herbs, roots, barks and berries. 


A 25cent package makes Five 
Gallons of a Delicious, Strength- 
ening, Effervescent Beverage. 


Be sure and get Hires’ 






























Home or Public Use. . SES 
Lim the world. Send for Catalogue, 
DON jp 1008 Walnut PI 


dy : 
9 
Do you teach *“* Current Events” in your school? 


If so no paper will help you like Our Times. Send 
fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates. 





An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff, 
~) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
} Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
sprains, All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


Address publishers of this paper. 
MON, UES WED THUR FRI. 


8O0G0800 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
PRESENT TO EVERY 


GREATANERICAN DB) eet 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
ik EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 


If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. 3¢)bs. Fine 
p Tea by mail on receipt of $2 and this “ad.” Beautiful premiums given 




















CET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE 


A HANDSOME 








awaywith $5 orders and upwards. The most extraordinary bargains 
ever offered, during the next thirty days. China Tea Sets and Lamps 
with $10, $15, and Fe0 orders to introduce our excellent New Crop 
| ; Yeas. Formosa and Amoy, Oolong, Congou, English Breakfast, 
Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gurpowder. Sun Sun Chop and 
J Mixed. Good mixed teas20c. per lb. Headquarters in Cnited States 
for Fine Teas. One pound of our tea will go fartoer than three 
pounds of trash. Thirty years’ national reputation for se:ling Pure ly. 





& Co., Proprietors. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TBA CO,, p.0.Bor280. 31 & 39 Vesey St. NY. 
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Better than Whalebone. 


Coraline has stood the test of twelve 
years in over 20 million corsets and 
dresses. Though costing more than 
French horn, and much superior in 
quality, the corsets boned with it are 
sold at the same 
price. 

Made in 24 
styles tofitevery 
figure. We es- 
pecially recom- 
mend the fol- 
lowing styles : 

Fanita, fine 
black, $4.00. 
888, coutil and |} a 
satteen, $1.75; 
444,fine satteen, 
$1.35 ; 333, jean and satteen, $1.10; 
Triple A, for slight figures, $1.10; 
Triple E, for stout figures, $1.25. 

For sale everywhere. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








A Skin of Beautv is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, . MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
omnes, Moth. Pate 
Rash a 
Skin Diseases, 
and every blem- 
ish on_ beauty ; 
and defies detec: 





bh 
it to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
te: feit of similar 
name. The dis 
a dayer, & Dr. L. 
* er, said to 
f the 
(a pa- 
tient): “As you 
ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud'’s Cream’ 
as the least harmless of ail skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
—— pp dy removes superfluous hair without in- 
e sk 

ERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 

For sale by all Drugxists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
taseaghout the U. 8.. Canada and + % 

Also found in N. Y. City at R. ac 

Ebrich’'s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Hoods alers. 

Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


DEAF NSS. 2.4540. novses cunen 


we hn 
aly by F.Hmoom, 863 Peay, Peay. v spall Tor tach ot preetek REE 


*s, Stern's, 





Magazines. 

— The number of Harper's Weekly, published 
April 26, contains, besides a variety of other inter- 
esting matter, the towing special attractions : 
Illustrations of the naval rendezvous at Hampton 
Roads, with descriptive article by Lieutenant J. D. 
J. Kelley, U. S. N.; a portrait and sketch of Hon. 
James C. Carter; an article by W. H. Bishop on 
Bradley’s ‘‘Columbus,” illustrated ; a portrait and 
sketch of the duke of Veragua; and a graphic 
description of the city of Lisbon, by Armand Dayot, 
profusely illustrated. 





For one who wishes to keep informed of the 
movements for the education of the blind there is 
no better magazine than 7he Mentor, published 
monthly, for ten months of the year, by the Alumni 
Association of the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, Boston, Mass. The matter contained in it is 
varied and interesting, consisting of articles on 
general topics, news, etc. All communications 
should be addressed to J. W. Smith, Secretary pub- 
lishing committee, No. 37 Avon street, Boston. 


——Dr. Washington Gladden is at present taking 
the ~~ ce of Phillips Brooks in lectures to students 

arvard University, His ‘‘ Cosmopolis City 
Club, ” now appearing in 7he Century, has been 
particularly timely and useful in communities where 
a fight for good government happens to be going on. 
The first article, which appeared a week before the 


s Working, 
Playing, 


or in any occupation in- 
“\ cidental to a woman’s 
life, from childhood 
» to motherhood > 
\ there is nothin 
\healthful, comfort- 
able and graceful as 


FERRIS’ 


GOOD SENSE 
Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children, 
Clamp buckle at hip for hose 
















city primary election in Allegheny, Pennsylvania, 
is said to have had a decided influence in the | 
campaign conducted by the Citizens’ Reform Asso- | 
ciation of that city. 
——Harper's Magazine for April is particularly 
rich in articles on American subjects. An import- 
ant chapter of Western history, written in a style 
which invests it with all the charms of Romance, is 
the article on ‘* Kansas, 1541-1891,” contributed by 
ex-Senator John James Ingalls, and accompanied 
by numerous portraits of men who made themselves 
famous in the development of that commonwealth. 
‘* The City of Brooklyn” is the subject of a graphic 
article by Julian Ralph, and is very fully illustrated 
from drawings and photographs. George Parsons 
Lathrop writes a comprehensive and appreciative 
account of ‘‘The Progress of Art in New York,” 
which, far from being merely local in its interest, 
will appeal to artists and lovers of art in every part 
of the country. A m by James Russell Lowell, 
hitherto unpublished, entitled ‘‘ An April Birthday 
at Sea,” beautifully illustrated by Rosina Emmet 
Sherwood, is another attractive feature of the 
number. 


Literary Notes.. 


—Mr. C. B. Ruggles writes from Cincinnati 
that by dint of strenuous effort they have suc- 
ceeded in selling about 1,000 copies of the Han- 
cock Memorial Volume. ‘‘ The receipts have been 
just $1,015.43. The expenses of publishing this 
work and the payment of the bills have been more 
than I anticipated. We have made no charges 
for our services other than for money paid out 
and the work of subordinates in the office. We 
have sent to Mrs. Hancock $100 cash and have 
turned over to her 147 books which remained un- 
sold. We submitted our statements to several 
friends here in the city, who all approved of our 
course and seem to agree that it has been a remark- 
able success for this work to have paid $100 over 
and above expenses.” 





—A. C. McClurg & Co. have in press for early | 
publication 7he best Letters of William Cowper, 





edited with an introduction by Anna B. McMahan. 
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$25.00 
Buys a GOOD ORGAN. 


This gives you an idea of our prices. We sell at manufac- 
turer’s prices—direct 
means just half the retail 
We sell One Thousand 
and can point you to an 
County in the U. 8. If you live within 200 miles of us, you 
can visit our factory at our expense, and see for yourself. 





Free to any It 

tions, accurate descriptions and lowest prices of the latest 
== and finest styles of Or, 
many times its we’ 
Organs from 


> For CASH, or on EASY CREDIT. 


SAll Instruments shipped on trial. No satisfaction no pay. 
References— First National Bank, your own Banker, 


Write for Catalogue to-day, and get our Special Ofters. 
CORNISH ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
Established 26 Years. WASHINGTON, N. J. 





rect from the factory to the home. This 













rice. You save the other half. 
rgans and Pianos per month, 
gan or Piano of our make wn every 





aa tai 


beautiful colored illustra- 





ns and Pianos, It will save you 


ht in gold. 
00 up. Pianos from $175.00 up. 







and ali Commercial Agencies. 












Cord-edge button holes, (| 
Sold by all 
Western Wholesale Depot. 


supporters. 
Tape-fastened buttons. 
Vago shane ne Ye 
Leading Retailers. 
MARSHALL FIELD . CO., Chicago, 
FERRIS BROS. Manufacturers, 
341 Broadway, New York. _—_ : 





GOFF’S BRAID ALWAYS 
used by leading Dressmakers. 
GOFF’S BRAID ALWAYS 


the Standard Dress Braid. G 
GOFF’S BRAID ALWAYS 
gives satisfaction asa durable 
dress binding. 
GOFF’S BRAID ALWAYS 


furnished in sample roll, any 
shade, for four 2-cent stamps. 
D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


TUTUTY LY 











BROWN’S 


FRENCH 
DRESSING 





‘CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


Teeth without Pilates, 
The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most 
eifestmens | v= F perfect mec ——A construction to 


insure an success and perm ¢ 
a every facility for this cl sess ° yet, | oan can 
er reasonable prices as pas we 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 


Dr. W. d. STEWART, 362 W. 8d St., LLY. 





















EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 





How to Know the Wild 


By Trs. William Starr Dana. Flower S. 


With 100 Illustrations by 


Satterlee. 


Square. 12mo. $1.50 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
NOW READY: 


BRANDS’ ACADEMIC PHYSIOLOGY. 


The author of Lessons on the Human Body has prepared 
this work for High Schools and Academies, The same features that have 
rendered his former efforts in this field“so successful and popular with 
teachers everywhere are carefully preserved and perfected in this new work 
for advanced classes. Plenty of time has been taken in the preparation of 
the work in order that aid from the most helpful sources of information and 
experience might be laid under contribution. 


Specimen copy mailed on receipt of $1.00. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


COLOR TEACHING !8 PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Prang Educational Company have now ready for teachers a hand book of 


SUGGESTIONS FOR COLOR TEACHING. 


This book presents in a simple and systematic manner the educational and esthetic 
principles involved in the right teaching of Color. Its clear and practical directions for the 
teacher's guidance in class exercises of different grades make it a most valuable school- 
room help. It is illustrated with numerous plates, showing photographic reproductions 
of class work and include miniature /ac-simi/es, in their actual colors, of Color Charts for 


school use. PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 


For copies of this book or information regarding Color Charts, Color Tablets and Colored 
Papers, address the publishers, 


THE PRANC EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
646 Washington St., BOSTON. 47 East 10th St., NEW YORK. 151 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
School and College Text-Books, [lusic Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 

(GS Special terms for introduction of text-books. 


PARALLEL EDITION of the CLASSICS 


Consisting of the Originals and Translations arranged on opposite pages. 
1. The First Four Books of Cesar’s Commentaries. Each 12mo. 
2. The First Six Books of Vergil’s Aeneid. Cloth. 
3. Select Orations of Cicero. By mail, $1.00. 


Special Offer.— Io any Teacher sending us $2.50 we will send a set of the above three books, by mail 


postpaid. A. LOVELL & CO., No. 3 East 14th St., New York, 


EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE INSTITUTE when com- 
municating with advertisers. 











Catalogue mailed to any address. 











School \of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


University of the City of New York, 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Professional Training for Teachers. 


Five Courses.—t. History of Educa- 
tion. II, Psychology and Ethics. III, 
Theory and Art of Teaching. IV. Educa- 
tional Literature and _ Criticism. V. 
Educational Systems. Degrees Granted, 
Doctor of Pedagogy and Master of Peda- 
gogy- 


Year from Oct. to May. Scholarsh‘ps. 


Only resident students are enrolled. Send for 
catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course, 
1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books, 
2. Union Arith. Ceurse, in Two Books com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks's Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks, 








Graded 
Lists for 
School Li- 
braries, and Topical 
Lists for teachers’, 
students’, and readers’ 
reference. Should be 
in the hands of every book- 
buyer in the land, 
SEND FOR THEM. 


APPLETONS’ 


LIBRARY 
LISTS 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


The English uestion 


By J. J. GREENOUGH, of Noble & Green- 
ough’s School, Boston, in the 


May ATLANTIC. 


Every teacher shou!d read it. 
35 cents a copy, 


WILHELW'S STUDENTS’ GALENDAR 


is an Invaluable book for teachers because it 
gives a short compact Le pom ay of some great 
man who was born or died eac A of the year. 
These can be used as a basis for talks to scholarg 
esch morning or Fridays. Price, 30 cts; to teach 
ers, 24 cts,; by mail, 3 cts. extra. 


B, U. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 











WHO MAKES YOUR DIPLOMAS? 


We want the job. Having done Lithographic Engraving and Printing since 1860 we claim to understand the business in all its 


details. 
customer. 
Diplomas and Certificates. 


Write us, stating just what you want. 


We employ a corps of artists for the necessary designing and have every mechanical facility for pleasing the most fastidious 
We are an educational house and believe that we appreciate the needs of teachers and graduating classes in the line of 


If you have in mind original designs we shall be glad to help you work them out. I 


blank forms for Grammar, High, and Normal School Diplomas, the blanks to be filled with ornamental pen work, will answer your pur- 
pose, we can furnish them at reasonable rates. The same is true of Certificates for pupils in ungraded schools and those which are 


issued to teachers by examiners. 


We hold ourselves open to all suggestions abcut these matters and invite correspondence from the teachers of every grade regard- 


ing them. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 


Springfield, Mass. 











